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Life and Death 


FROM MY WINDOW where I sit to write, 
I see life and death. 

A quarter of a mile to the north, men 
are building houses. New homes are 
symbols of progress and development... . 
Toward the northeast, I see an airliner 
taking off from an airport. Airplanes 
are symbols of this age of speed. 

Crowning the horizon, an electric 
power line connects dynamo with home 
and industry. Electricity is light and 
power. . . . Toward the east is Western 
Electric’s new plant. This is a symbol of 
industry, of the work of mankind. 

I hear a motorboat on the Lehigh river, 
a quarter of a mile away. And I see a 
train thundering toward Buffalo, along 
one bank of the river, and a train toward 
Philadelphia along the other. Boats and 
trains are symbols of travel to every part 
of the world. 


Onty 50 yarRDs away children are 
playing on swings and a seesaw. A play- 
ground is a symbol of joy, of recreation, 
which is necessary in every life. 

This is life; houses, industry, travel, 


power, play. But in the midst of life is 
death. In a cemetery, 150 yards distant, 
a burial is taking place. I see the mourn- 
ers crowding upon the grave. 

In cemeteries lie those who have built 
houses, flown in airplanes, used electric 
power, worked in factories, traveled in 
boats and trains, and played on play- 
grounds. What is the meaning of life, 
which ends in the cemetery? Man is mor- 
tal, and so are houses, industry and every- 
thing man makes. Where shall we look 
for eternal things? 

Toward the north, I see a blue ridge of 
mountains, 20 miles away. That reminds 
me of God’s majesty, of eternal truth. 
How important mountains were in Bib- 
lical days. The Ten Commandments and 
Mount Sinai. . . . Jesus preaching an im- 
mortal sermon from a mountain. 
Christ on a cross on a hill called Calvary. 


In the midst of houses, power, travel, 
industry, play and cemeteries, we must 
lift our eyes to God’s hills of truth if we 
would truly live and not die eternally. 

JOSEPH B. MOHR 
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Deadline for DPs 
After Sept. 1 it may be too late to find 
homes and jobs for displaced persons 
eligible to come to the United States. By 
that time the quota of 205,000 DPs per- 
mitted to enter the US. will be filled. 
Maybe the Congress will increase the 


quota and extend the time limit. The 
House of Representatives voted this 
month to raise the quota to 339,000 and 
lengthen the time for DP immigration to 
June 30. 1950. Nobody could guess what 
the Senate would do. 

The National Lutheran Council wasn't 
taking any chances. To get 35,000 Luther- 
ans included in the 205,000 quota would 
require prompt action. By June 1 the 
Council had received 7.602 assurances 
of homes and jobs. enough to bring over 
about 19.000 DPs. Nearly 1,000 of the 
assurances were received during May. At 


least 6.000 more would be needed by 


Sept. 1. 

Roman Catholics and Jewish groups 
had been the most successful m finding 
room for DPs m America. In late May 
it was reported that 10.000 Roman Cath- 
olics. 8.000 Jews, and 4.000 Protestants 
had reached the US. Of 25,000 DPs en- 
tering the US. since last October, about 
2100 were Lutheran-sponsored. More 
than half went to four states, New Jersey 
(486). New York (299). California 
(212). Minnesota (142)- 

A majority of DPs coming to the US. 
are from Poland. Ten per cent are Esto- 
nian or Latvian (mostly Lutherans) and 
13 per cent Lithuanian. 

Happy day for everybody 

“I was a stranger, and ye took me in” 
(Matthew 25:35). 

All over America people were ex- 


periencing the joy of doing something 
generous. They were making room for 
homeless Europeans caught in the terrific 
undertow of World War I. 

The DPs arrived in Canada or the US. 
with bright eyes. “Why should anybody 
do all this for us?” they asked. Here and 
there among the immigrants was 4 stupid 
or ungrateful individual, as among any 


group of human beings. There werent 


many of that sort. 

“It’s wonderful, this new country,” €x- 
claimed Mrs. Jenis Upite, 41-year-old 
Latvian mother. She and her husband 
and their two children had been spon- 
sored by St. Paul's Lutheran comgrega- 
tion of Drakes Mills, Pa. They would have 
a tenant house on the Zilhaver farm. Mrs. 
Upite would plant vegetables and a flower 
garden. Then she would get some chick- 
ens and maybe a pig. 

Mrs. Upite said she would know imme- 
diately when the family arrived at their 
new home whether they were going to 
be happy. When she saw the friendly 
faces of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Zilhaver as 
she got off the train, Mrs. Upite turned 
to her husband and said, “Everything is 
going to be all right.” 

Pastor Russell Riethmiller and people 
of St. Paul’s congregation came to see the 
Upites in their new home, bringing canned 
goods, dishes, bedding, a rug. Then the 
pastor handed them a loaf of bread ..- - 
“the staff of life.” and a Bible. Every- 
thing would be all right. 


The DPs come 

In Springfield, Ohio. five-year-old 
Laiva Kristaps learned how to turn on 
electric lights. He was so amazed that he 
turned on every light in his new home, 
provided by Mr. and Mrs. John R. Long. 
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NOT ENOUGH ORPHANS 

DP children is 
much larger than the supply. Thousands 
had told the National Lutheran Council 
they would provide homes for children. 


Demand for orphan 


Only 500 are scheduled to come this year. 
By May 10 those arriving in the U.S. 
numbered 175. Miss Mary Winston of 
the Lutheran resettlement staff loaded || 
of them on a plane for Milwaukee (see 
cover picture) where they would be for- 
warded to foster homes by child-placing 
agencies 


DP ORPHANS GOT NAVY-STYLE PEA 
JACKETS OR. OTHER ~ BRAND-NEW 
CLOTHES BEFORE BOARDING THE 
PLANE FOR THE MIDWEST 


Mr. Long is a Hamma Divinity School 
student. Laiva is a Latvian orphan. 

The “Reception of the Herbert Taube 
Family” was part of the Sunday morning 
service in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Pender, Nebr., on May 8. Later on the 
Rey. Walter Rowoldt and his congrega- 
tion went to the Taube home with food, 
clothing, and house furnishings. 

Ascension Lutheran Church in Shelby, 
N. C., hopes to get an organist and choir 
leader from a European DP camp. Miss 
Velta R. Ilsters has been selected. She 
will get $15 weekly salary from the 
church, and a room with a piano. Fifteen 
Shelby music students will take piano les- 
sons from her, maybe more. She had her 
' musical training in Riga. 

The music teacher could bring her hus- 
band if she had one, the Shelby congrega- 
tion said. So Miss Ilsters and her fiance, 
Mr. Ringolds Langins, will be married be- 
fore their ship sails. Mr. Langins is a 
plant specialist, and will work for a 
wholesale florist. 

With jobs assured for the newlyweds, 
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it will be possible for the mother of the 
bride-to-be to come to America also. Mrs. 
Lilija Ilsters is planning to take a house- 
keeping position which Ascension con- 
gregation has found for her. 

Pleased with success in finding a long- 
sought piano teacher, the Shelby congre- 
gation now wants to bring over a violin 
teacher. “None is available in or near 
Shelby, in a county of 65,000 people,” 
says Pastor J. D. Sheppard. 


Scatter everywhere 

From 47 states the National Lutheran 
Council had received promises of jobs 
and homes. for DPs. The Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation in Rochester, 
N. Y., had placed five persons, and had 
room for five more. There was work for 
tailors and seamstresses. The problem for 
the congregation was to provide housing. 

Midland College in Fremont, Nebr., 
took in a DP family. Karlis Krikis would 
be a maintenance man at the college. The 
Lutheran Student Association at Ohio 
State University had raised enough money 
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for a year’s expenses for a DP student, 
Ivars Spulgis, who will study electrical 
engineering. Mr. Spulgis wrote the stu- 
dents at Ohio State that their letter telling 
him he could come was “the most pleasing 
message, which enraptured me_ very 
much.” 

In California the Lutheran Welfare 
Council was signing up DPs as migrant 
laborers. Seventeen families arrived May 
24 to pick lemons in Ventura county. 
Fifty more were coming soon. Unem- 
ployed American laborers had refused the 
lemon-picking jobs, said the Los Angeles 
Times. 

The record for effective help to DPs 
probably is held by the Rev. F. C. Mueller 
of St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ontario. 
In one week during the spring he secured 
jobs for 38 persons, and rooms for nearly 
as many. St. Paul’s Church holds serv- 
ices each month for Latvians and Esto- 
nians, records the services, and then 
broadcasts them over a 400-mile radius. 


Dibelius threatened 

Otto Dibelius must be replaced as 
bishop of Berlin-Brandenberg, the Com- 
munist-controlled Berlin radio announced 
June 6. “A man with such an unsteady 
character as Dr. Dibelius can no longer 
be head of the church,” said the broad- 
caster. 

The “unsteady character” of the bishop 
was shown in a letter he had written to be 
read in Protestant churches on June 5. It 
was the boldest public criticism of gov- 
ernment policy in the Russian zone of 
Germany that anybody has made. 

“At present we are burdened above all 
by the worry that the form of government 
that is forming about us shows the ten- 
dencies which awoke resistance in Na- 
tional Socialist days”—said the bishop— 
“force, placed above all right, inner un- 
truthfulness and enmity against the Chris- 
tian gospel. 
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“In the Division KS of the so-called 
People’s Police, we see the resurrection 
of the Gestapo,” Bishop Dibelius con- 
tinued. He mentioned “gathering of in- 
formation by spies and informers, arrests 
at night, indescribable third-degree meth- 
ods in the prisons, hearings in which the 
prosecuted person has no chance to be 
defended properly, uncertainty of the 
term of imprisonment, uncertainty as to 
what is to happen to the prisoner’s rel- 
atives. We are well acquainted with this. 
For we had 12 years of bitter experience.” 


A law forbidding “church interference — 


in matters of no concern to it” will be 
introduced in the People’s Council of 
Brandenberg. This was announced by 
Communist President-Minister Steinhoff. 
It will be an answer to the charges made 
public by Bishop Dibelius on June 5. 

The bishop’s letter to Berlin and Bran- 
denberg congregations “has torn the mask 
from the church, lining it up with capi- 
talist war mongers.” The Berliner Zeitung, 
spokesman for the Communists, said the 
bishop “has shown his true colors, by 
adopting obscure stories’) manufactured 
by western espionage organizations. 


Time to speak 

Church leaders haven’t criticized pol- 
icies of the occupation governments dur- 
ing the four years since the war, pointed 
out Bishop Dibelius. “In a quiet way we 
have done what we could for those who 
had lost their rights, for the prisoners and 
for the internees in the East and the West. 

“Publicly we have spoken only of cer- 
tain particular cases, even if it was very 
difficult to be silent when tens of thou- 
sands, men and women, the old and the 
very young, suddenly disappeared. 

“From now on the responsibility for 
what happens in Germany will fall more 
and more on German shoulders,” said the 
bishop. “A German government is in the 
making. The hour has come to speak.” 
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Things now happening in Germany “are 
possible only where the back has been 
turned on the Christian gospel,” he said. 
The church has not been persecuted, 
Bishop Dibelius stated. “The church has 
found understanding and good will on the 
part of the leading political forces of the 
east for some of its requests. It can only 
be hoped that this will continue. 
“However in many villages and towns 
the church life meets all kinds of restraints 
through measures taken by the political 
authorities.” Laborers are required to 
work on Sundays. Youth must come out 
on Sunday mornings to take part in po- 
litical demonstrations. Religious instruc- 
tion is obstructed in the schools. 
“Here the church must raise its warn- 
ing voice without bringing charges.” 


“We ask everyone in whose breast a 
conscience is awake not to yield himself 
to anything that breathes the spirit of 
violence and dishonesty,” pleaded Bishop 
Dibelius. “A courageous ‘No’ to that 
which is against the commandment of 
God makes one free, even if the conse- 
quence brings danger and distress. 

“We ask above all those who want to 
be Christians with us to witness more and 
more determinedly to the truth of the 
Gospel. . . . This is a solemn hour and 
nobody knows how much time God still 
gives us to make a new beginning in this 
world. Peace comes not through 


violence but through justice, not through 
falsehood but through truth, not through 
disloyalty but through a decision to re- 
turn to the living God.” 


Gop BLEss THE EARTH 

Beside a field knee-deep with wheat, the congregation of Zion Lutheran Church in 
_ Perry township, Pennsylvania, held its annual service of “the blessing of the seed.” 
_ Pastor Samuel K. Kistler led his people in prayers for an abundant harvest 
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Pastors get tough 

The Rev. Holland London used to be 
a boxer. As pastor of the Church of the 
Nazarene in St. Louis, he now fights sin. 

The fight started when one of Mr. Lon- 
don’s 14-year-old Sunday school pupils 
was sold drinks in a tavern while on his 
way to church. Tavern owners and book- 
makers are the main targets of his attack 
on vice. He has organized the St. Louis 
Law Enforcement Crusade. 

In April Pastor London placed a bet 
on a horse race with a local bookmaker. 
Then he telegraphed the governor of Mis- 
souri that he could prove gambling is wide 
open in St. Louis. He got telephoned 
threats to desist from his attack. “This 
is no time to be a coward,” he told his 
congregation. “God protected Daniel in 
the lions’ den. . . . I’m not afraid.” 

The Rev. Forrest C. Maxwell, Baptist 
pastor in Erwin, N. C., started a one-man 
campaign against gambling last month. 
He started in during the funeral of a sui- 
cide, whom he said had killed himself 
following losses at gambling. “I dedicate 
myself here over the body of this dead 
man to try to make our community and 
county a cleaner place in which to live.” 

The minister’s campaign cost the Erwin 
gambling house $1,000 a week, the oper- 
ator acknowledged, because people be- 
came afraid to come there. After one 
week, the place closed up. 


Fighting slot machines 

Cash payoff slot machines and pinball 
games were legalized in Prince Georges 
county, Maryland, early this month, over 
the strong objections of ministers of the 
area. The vote was close, 6,325 to 5,409. 

Ministers had some effect on the voting, 
since Hyattsville and other communities 
where they concentrated their high-pow- 
ered campaign voted solidly against legal- 
ization. It was the rural vote and that of 
certain urban areas thickly dotted with 


taverns which swung the decision. 


After a charge of dynamite was found — . 


on the porch of Attorney Charles Keller, 
an anti-gambling and anti-vice crusader, 
plans were made to declare war on gam- 
bling in Louisville, Ky., last month. The 
Council of Churches and the Ministerial 
Association are co-operating in the drive. 


Bishop wants inquiry 

Methodist Bishop W. E. Hammaker 
asked President Truman last month to 
appoint a commission to investigate the 
nation’s “continuing orgy of crime.” The 
executive vice president of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance is worried about 
“stories of all sorts of horrible crimes 
which stain the pages of our papers and 
worse, stain the lives of our people.” 

He blamed present conditions on legal- 
ized liquor, and urged everyone to take 
a hand in correcting the situation. 


Missing pupils 

Mary Drew and Betty Shequin were 
the highest-ranking students in the senior 
class at the Bradford, Vermont, Academy. 
But they weren’t present when the bac- 
calaureate service was held in the Congre- 
gational church. 

The two girls are Roman Catholic. 
Their priest wanted them to stay away. 
Protestant ministers had agreed with the 
priest that the service might be held in the 
town auditorium instead of in a church. 
But they wouldn’t consent when the priest 
said it should be a “patriotic” rather than 
a “religious” service. 

In Allentown, Pa., this month the min- 
isters’ league was out of step with the city 
school board. School affairs are being 
held on Sunday, and keep pupils away 
from services and church youth programs, 
the ministers say. Warren W. Rhoda, 
president of the school board, would not 
consent to curbind school-group participa- 
tion in Sunday activities, reported Re-. 
ligious News Service. 
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‘aiming their scorn at 


World News Notes 


Russians and Jews 

ANTI-SEMITISM is receiving official ap- 
proval in the Soviet Union. For months 
Soviet journals and magazines have been 
“rootless cosmo- 
politans” and those who “grovel before 
the West.” But significantly many of the 
periodicals definitely mention the “Jewish 
origin” of this “deplorable decadence.” 

This is emphasized by the fact that of 
50 intellectuals attacked, 49 were Jewish. 
Even Russia’s famed political writer (Ilya 
Ehrenburg), an ardent defender of the 
Soviet, has not escaped attack. Russians 
in the U.S. commented on Ehrenburg’s 
absence from the recent “peace confer- 
ence” in New York, and suggested that 
the Soviet authorities did not allow him 
an opportunity to cross the borders for 
fear he might not return, because of the 
virulent anti-Semitism at home. — 

Jewish publishing houses have shared 
in the vicious treatment, to the extent of 
fines and imprisonment for their officials, 
and even confiscation. So the pogroms of 
Czarist days are being brought back. 


inin and Burma 


Now THAT InpiA has won a tactical 
victory in procuring special consideration 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
her prestige among the Communist-fear- 
ing states of the Far East has been greatly 
increased. Burma, which demanded and 
obtained complete independence from 
Britain a year ago, and is now sorry, has 
lately opened the path for the entrance 


of India’s influence into Far Eastern af- 


fairs, particularly her own. Her Premier, 


_ Thakin Nu, has already asked the Pandit 


; Nehru. Premier of India, to propose the 


_ feadmission of Burma as an independent 


: 


republic into the British Commonwealth. 
If the plea is granted, Burma would 
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immediately ask for material British sup- 
port and intervention against her Com- 
munist rebels. India’s interest in the mat- 
ter would quickly lead to requests from 
other harassed spots in the Far East— 
Indonesia, Malaya. the Philippines, Siam, 
Viet Nam and other emerging centers, 
not all necessarily on behalf of Britain, 
but against Communist infiltration and 
agitation. The Far East fee's the need of 
a solidarity of its own. 


Labor situation 

THE CRITICAL question before the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) is that 
confronting the Fourth Conference of 
American States meeting in Montevideo. 
It is concerned primarily with charges that 
the new army-installed governments of 
Peru and Venezuela have violated the 
heretofore acknowledged rights of the 
workers within their territories. 

No representatives of either country are 
present to combat the charges, but they 
are not left without a defender. Argen- 
tina, whose own labor policy had fur- 
nished the model on which Peru and 
Venezuela constructed their policy, has 
sent a delegation of her own peronista 
workers to defend their common course. 

International Labor has other trouble- 
some problems. A tentative approach to- 
ward understanding in America between 
CIO and AFL is paving the way for the 
June (or July) international meeting in 
Geneva to establish a proposed new world 
labor organization to fight and replace the 
Soviet-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFIU). In connection 
with the British Trades Union (BTU). 
these representatives hope to bring 40 
million workers into a new organization 
that will overthrow Soviet power exer- 
cised heretofore over the world’s workers. 
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Pakistan problem 

WHILE HINDUSTAN has been rapidly 
incorporating the princely states within 
her borders, Pakistan is being forced to 
move more cautiously with a program of 
“assimilation.” The more militant char- 
acter of the ancient autonomies of Baha- 
walpur, Kalat, Khaipur and Kharan, with 
their deep-rooted sense of independence, 
accounts for this in part. 

Another reason rests in the frontier lo- 
cation of the states of Amb, Chitral, Dir 
and Swato, which gives them a wall 
behind their backs. 

The recent controversies between Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan, both Moslem 
states, over the attacks of the Pakistan 
Air Force upon her Pathan neighbors to 
the northwest have been a source of peril 
to a peaceful union of Moslem states in 
Pakistan. The warlike Pathans are jealous 
of their independence. Afghanistan re- 
sents an attack upon them as a wanton 
threat to herself. 

As a consequence, a definite feeling has 
grown to the effect, that if the Pathans are 
in any way to enter the Pakistan family, 
it must not be by coercion but as a free 
and autonomous “Pathanistan” (home of 
the Pathans). This experience is doubt- 
less causing Pakistan to invite the states 
mentioned above to join in “a federal 
union.” 


Arab threat 

ABDULLAH, KING of Transjordan, has 
issued a direful warning, that the Arabs 
“would move faster toward communism 
than any other people” unless they re- 
ceive more consideration from the West. 
The chief blame is placed upon the U.S. 
Abdullah’s charges are vague, insisting in 
general terms that the U.S. should deal 
with the “East in general and the Middle 
East in particular on the basis of real 
facts,” and try to “understand the spirit 
of the Arabs and give them their rights,” 
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Naturally the Arab leaders are deeply 


humiliated by their series of reverses along 
the northern coast of Africa, and partic- 
ularly their defeat by Israel, for which 
they blame the West and not themselves. 
Their people think quite otherwise. The 
threat expressed by Abdullah is really a 


fear. Arab feudal organization and lead- - 


ership have failed miserably. The common 
people are openly resentful, and their 
over-lords are the chief object of attack. 

If there should be any approach toward 
communism among the people, it would 
be the expression of their revolt against 
the feudal totalitarianism of their leaders, 
and not against the West because of any 
lack of justice toward themselves. The 


.Arab over-lords themselves have pre- 


pared the soil for communism. 


Silver for China 

A prRoposaL being offered to the U.S. 
Congress, urging a grant of $1.5 billion to 
the Nationalist government of China, 
bears with it also a provision that a third 
of the sum should be allocated to buy 
silver produced in the U.S. The idea is 
that the silver should be used to put a 
more solid foundation under Chinese cur- 
rency. 

The stipulation is possibly a bait to win 
support of the silver-state senators. It 


might have been calculatingly suggested- 


by them. 

In the meantime, however, it is reported 
that Chiang Kai-shek has a more solid 
foundation under the Nationalist program 
he is staging for a comeback. He is said 
to have recently deposited $150 million 
in gold at his new headquarters on the 
island of Formosa, money that came 
largely from the U.S., presumably in some 
earlier financial arrangement. The com- 
mon people naturally are puzzled by the 
devious paths of state finance and local 
Congressional ambitions. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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CONCERN HAS BEEN mounting in Con- 

gress over the charges of unfairness in the 

» conduct of the trials of alleged war crim- 
inals in Germany. A subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee ex- 
plored the situation for a month and a 
half in public hearings ending June 6, 
then went to Germany for an on-the-spot 
investigation. 

Spearheading the protest in Germany 
have been the bishops, including leading 
Lutherans. They claim that there has 
been gross miscarriage of justice, and have 
urged the U.S. government to halt the ex- 
ecutions and to review the entire judicial 
procedure. 


Charges 
WHEN BisHop MeEiser, president of 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Germany (VELKD), visited Washington 
last November, he presented the plea of 
the German bishops to the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army. He deposited 
with him a large number of sworn af- 
fidavits supporting their accusation of in- 
justice. 
They charged that many of the sen- 
tences were based on false evidence, that 
» witnesses were in some cases maltreated 
until they produced the testimony which 
the prosecution wanted, that many wit- 
nesses for the defense were not permitted 
to testify at all. They claimed that the 
conduct of the trials was strongly colored 
by a spirit of vengeance, and that there 
was little honest inquiry into the guilt or 
innocence.of the accused. 
Bishop Meiser stressed that the German 
bishops were not asking that a single 
_ guilty person go unpunished. They stood 
_ on the principle, “Whoso sheddeth man’s 
' blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
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GERMAN WAR TRIALS 


But they contended that it would be un- 
worthy of American standards of justice, 
if even a single innocent person were 
given the death sentence. They pointed 
out that bitterness and disillusionment 
over the trials were so widespread that 
American democracy was being dis- 
credited. 

They asked that the Army set up ma- 
chinery for the re-trial of disputed cases, 
with provision for appeal of contested 
sentences to Washington, that witnesses 
for the defense who had been refused a 
hearing be given a chance to testify, that 
charges of physical abuse of witnesses be 
investigated and offenders prosecuted; and 
that: death sentences be stayed until the 
whole procedure could be reviewed. 


Investigation 

THE PROTEST of the bishops, with its 
documentation, went to Secretary of the 
Army Royall, and was referred to Gen- 
eral Clay. American churchmen brought 
the matter to the attention of Attorney 
General Clark. Religious and secular 
magazines -published articles criticizing 
the conduct of the trials. A rising tide of 
popular protest reached Congress, and 
three Senate committees appointed sub- 
committees to look into the problem. 

The hearings of the Senate Armed 
Services subcommittee investigating the 
charges will soon be available in printed 
form, and will run into several volumes. 
They will include testimony by members 
of the prosecuting staff, counsel for the 
defense, and news reporters covering the 
trials. When the subcommittee returns 
from Germany, the question of American 
justice in Germany should get a good air- 
ing, and some remedial action come. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


lowa Synod Increases Budget Almost 50 Per Cent 


By WALLACE S. LIVERS 


ULC problems are reviewed by President Mauney of Virginia 


Synod. 


IN TWO AND A HALF DAYS Of lively ses- 
sions, the lowa Synod during its conven- 
tion at St. Mark’s Church, Davenport, 
May 
coming year which will be a test of its 
strength in Christian stewardship. The 
Society’s annual 


16-19, adopted a program for the 


Women’s 
meeting was also held at the same time in 


Missionary 


the Sunday school auditorium. 
In addition to approving the goal of 
$86,000 for Christian Higher Education 


"The Lutheran” to be promoted in all congregations ‘ 


Year, it adopted a budget of $100,103 for 
synodical and ULC apportionment, nearly 
$36,000 more than last year. 

Activities began with an afternoon Holy 
Communion service, the sermon deliverea 
by President Frederick D. Boldt, and the 
missionary society’s annual Life and In 
Memoriam service in the evening. Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary of the 
national organization, addressed a capac- 
ity audience at the latter service. 


ALL RE-ELECTED IN [OWA 


They are (front, left to right) Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig, President F. D. Boldt, Rev. 
R. M. Krueger; (back) Rev. M. E. Lesher, Dr. R. W. Livers, Mr. John L. Berger 
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WMS OFFICERS 
Women of Iowa elected (front, left to right) Mrs. F. R. Ludwig, president; Mrs. W. A. 
Voss, vice president; (back) Mrs. J. O. Neumann, secretary; Mrs. W. V. Gousseff, past 
president; Mrs. Maurice E. Lesher, statistical secretary; Mrs. Emil Moen, treasurer 


AN UNUSUAL FEAT for synod was the 
‘completing of all elections the first day. 
All officers were re-elected. They are: 
Dr. Frederick R. Boldt, president; the 
Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig, vice president: 
) the Rev. Ralph M. Krueger, secretary; 
Mr. John L. Berger, treasurer; the Rev. 
. Maurice E. Lesher, statistician; Dr. R. W. 

Livers, historian and necrologist. 
Lay members to the Synodical Board, 
Einer P. Juel and A. O. Lothringer, were 
_also re-elected. Dr. Alfred J. Beil suc- 
ceeded the Rev. A. M. Simonsen as cler- 

ical memter. 

Two new pastors were added to the 
roll of synod, the Rev. Charles Edward 
_ Witt by ordination, and the Rev. B. E. 
Van Tassel, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Pleasant Valley, by transfer. The ordina- 
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tion sermon was preached by the Rev. 
William R. Eller. Pastor Witt has been 
called to Trinity Church, Marshfield, Wis. 
A new undertaking of synod was adop- 
tion of a plan for placing THE LUTHERAN 
in every’ home of member congregations. 
Action was deferred on accepting a gift 
of land for a Luther League camp pending 
further consideration of possibilities of a 
co-operative camp with other Lutheran 
bodies in Iowa. The matter of a full-time 
president was referred to a committee tor 
study. ‘ 
OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE of the ULC, 
Dr. J. Luther Mauney, president of the 
Synod of Virginia, reported the activities 
of the church as carried out through its 
many boards as the continuing of Christ’s 
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three-fold work to seek the lost, to teach 
and train in divine truth, and to heal and 
help in every proper form of service. 

Dr. G. Everett Arden, of Augustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, IIl.. 
addressed a joint assembly of delegates on 
“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” Dr. 
T. D. Rinde, of Central Seminary, was 
convention chaplain. “Lessons From the 
Left” captivated a banquet audience of 
200 when Dr. Joseph J. Sittler, of Chicago 
Seminary, brought the message. 

During sessions the causes of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, the Lutheran Welfare 


Society, Nachusa Children’s Home, and 
the National Lutheran Council’s Resettle- 
ment Service were presented by ELC Pas- 
tor Richard H. Ellingson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Mr. George Westby, the Rev. Le- 
Roy F. Weihe, and the Rey. Ross Hidy. 

Approximately 250 women were in at- 
tendance at the missionary sessions. The 
theme, “Take My Life,” was emphasized. 
Mrs. W. V. Gousseff, retiring president, 
announced a membership increase of 142, 
making the total 1,630. 

Miss Louisa Miller, long-time mission- 
ary to India, was a speaker. 


Kansas Synod Sets Record-Breaking Apportionment 


By ROBERT E. GASTON 


Pastor Frobenius is elected synod president. Kansas Conference of Augustana 


Lutheran Church will become co-owner of Kansas Synod summer camp 


THERE WAS plenty of opposition to in- 
crease of the 1950 apportionment of the 
Kansas Synod to $8.32 for each com- 
muning member. After the argument had 
run its course, the convention—held in 
First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., May 9-12 
—adopted this amount by a strong vote. 


This is the highest figure for apportion- 
ment ever accepted by the Kansas Synod. 
It is necessary to meet the greatly in- 
creased benevolence budget established 
by the United Lutheran Church. The 
synod also voted to accept its assigned 
goal for the Christian Higher Education 


OFFICERS IN KANSAS 
Treasurer John W. Carr, Secretary Ernest F. Tonsing, President Reno-R. Frobenius 
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Year Appeal, which is $47,500. The bulk 
of this amount is intended for Midland 
College. 


THE SYNOD EMPOWERED its executive 
committee to sell one-half ownership in 
Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, 14 miles southwest 
of Junction City, Kansas, to the Kansas 
Conference of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church. The Augustana Conference had 
requested this action. Money received 


from the sale of the one-half ownership, - 


plus cash assets of the camp now held 
by the Kansas Synod, will be invested in 
the improvement of the camp. 

The Kansas Synod has owned and oper- 
ated Camp Wa-Shun-Ga since 1922. The 
decision to operate it in co-operation with 
the Augustana Conference is regarded as 
an advance toward Lutheran unity. It 
will make it possible to develop Camp 
Wa-Shun-Ga into one of the finest in the 
middle west. 


THE REv. RENO R. FROBENIUS, pastor 
of First English Church, St. Joseph, Mo., 
was elected president of synod succeeding 
the Rev. George L. Search who declined 
to run for a second term. Pastor Frobe- 
nius has been active as chairman of the 


‘synodical committee for home missions. 


Other officers were re-elected, as follows: 
The Rev. Ernest F. Tonsing, of Topeka, 
secretary; Mr. John W. Carr, of Atchison, 
treasurer; the Rev. Robert E. Gaston, of 
Eureka, editor of the Kansas Synod Lu- 
theran; Mr. Charles Harkness, of Green- 
leaf, statistician; Dr. George Anderson, 
of Kansas University, Lawrence, syn- 
odical historian. 

At conference meetings held during the 
convention, the Rev. Sherman Frederick, 
of Valley Falls, was re-elected president 
of the Eastern Conference; the Rev. 
George Eller, of Beloit, president of the 
Western Conference; and the Rev. Robert 
E. Gaston, president of the Southern 
Conference. 

The Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod, represented 
the United Lutheran Church at the con- 
vention. He is a former member of the 
Kansas Synod. 

Two were ordained to the ministry: 
Wayne Barthel and Martin Ashley. Pas- 
tor Barthel has accepted a call to St. 
John’s Church, Bendena, Kan., and Pastor 
Ashley to St. Mark’s Church, Waterville, 
Kansas. The centennial of the deaconess 
work in America was observed, with an 
address by the Rev. Willard Alexander, 


Two ARE ORDAINED 
Martin Ashley, Synod President Frobenius, Wayne Barthel 
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pastor of Trinity Church, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Dr. T. Benton. Peery, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wichita, presented the 
work of Foreign Missions. Miss Edith 
Eykamp, missionary to India, addressed 
the convention. 

Pastors called to Kansas Synod 
churches who were received into member- 
ship at this convention are: the Rev. John 
Shirck, United Church, Cole Camp, Mo.; 
the Rev. Clarence J. Hansen, St. Paul’s 
Church, Peabody, Kan.; the Rev. Max 
Geissler, St. John’s Church, Lancaster, 
Kan.; the Rev. Thomas Tychsen, New 
Cambria-Mentor parish, Kan.; the Rev. 
Theodore Moehring, Scherer Memorial 
Church, Chapman, Kan.; and the two 
newly ordained pastors. 


SEVENTY-NINE delegates, 17 officers, 
and many visitors were present for the 
convention of the Kansas Synod Women’s 
Missionary Society in St. Joseph, Mo., 
last month. 

It was decided to arrange for a native 
Indian nurse and a Japanese pastor to be 
at Camp Wa-Shun-Ga during July so 
Kansas Synod young people may learn 
more about missionary work. The con- 


vention voted to assume full support of 
Lilith Schwab, missionary in India. 

Total given by Kansas Synod women’s 
missionary societies last year was’ 
$12,561.17. The “special aids shower” 
for Japan at the convention amounted to 
$294. The Life Membership and In Mé- 
moriam shower totaled $925. 

Among the speakers were Miss Edith 
Eykamp, missionary since 1924 in India, 
and Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, vice president 
of the ULC Women’s Missionary Society. 


THE CONVENTION of the Brotherhood 
of Kansas Synod was held in St. Joseph 
May 9. 

Special guest was William F. Cadde, of 
Omaha, vice president of the ULCA 
Brotherhood. The convention unani- 
mously passed a resolution favoring Lu- 
theran unity. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Leon Jeffery, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; vice president; Marvin Johnson, 
Topeka, Kan.; secretary, Albert Gritman, 
Glasco, Kan.; treasurer, Frank Wilson, 
Peabody, Kan. 

Delegates and guests at the banquet 
numbered 240. .The Rev. Harmon J. 
McGuire spoke on “Men and Millions.” 


Ministerium Analyzes Offerings 


Largest ULC synod compared its offerings with those of others. 


The facts are not flattering, but are an incentive to greater effort 


THERE WASN'T ANY attempt to dress up 
the facts to make them look better than 
they are at the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania convention last month. Colored 
charts, projected on a large screen, 
showed Ministerium delegates how their 
offerings compared with those of other 
ULC synods and other denominations. 

“This is the situation,” explained the 
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Ministerium’s secretary, Dr. Earl S. Erb. 
Congregations of the Ministerium have 
more than doubled their offerings since 
1941. But others have found it possible 
to do still better. 

The Ministerium, oldest and largest of 
the United Lutheran synods, found itself 
in 26th place among 32 synods. Using 
1947 totals for this comparison, Dr. Erb 
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reported that confirmed members of the 
Ministerium averaged $22.68 in their total 
offerings to the church. (Average in 1948 
was $25.17.) 


‘GOING OUTSIDE the United Lutheran 
Church for further comparisons, Dr. Erb 
showed that the ULC stood 33rd among 
American denominations in average giv- 
ing in 1947. 

“If other Christians can give $100 or 
more apiece for their churches, why can’t 
we?” That was the question each dele- 
gate would have to think about. Dr. Erb’s 
proposal was that each Christian should 
make a solemn effort to contribute one- 
tenth of his income for church work. 

He estimated that among the 246,291 
confirmed members of the Ministerium 
there are 80,000 incomes, averaging 
$2,600 a year. This is conservative figur- 
ing. A U.S. government estimate put the 


1947 per capita income in Pennsylvania 
at $1,372, slightly above the national 
average. The national average family in- 
come in the United States in 1947, the 
government reported, was $3,000. 


Ir EVERY Christian family gave a tenth 
of its income for the Lord’s work, the 
average church contribution for all con- 
firmed members would be $65 a year, in- 
stead of $22.68 (actual 1947 average in 
the Ministerium). 

Giving for all church purposes in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania advanced 
from $3,477,643 in 1943 to $6,200,260 
in 1948. Contributions for benevolence 
rose from $681,250 (1943) to $1,502,729 
(1948). Offerings from the average con- 
firmed member increased from $15.29 per 
year to $25.17. Meanwhile the United 
Lutheran Church average increased from 
$17.34 to $30.69. 


MINISTERIUM TITHE ESTIMATE 


PRESENT 
PER CAPITA 
$22.68 


TITHING 
PER 
CAPITA 
$65.00 
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Thanks for the Check 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


To the homes of retired pastors or pastors’ widows went special pension 


checks earlier this year. Here are some of their words of appreciation 


FoR THE PAST FEW MONTHS, the 
ULCA’s Board of Pensions and Relief 
and the U.S. Post Office Department 
have been collaborating on the final act 
of a human-interest-packed drama. If it 
had been produced on Broadway, it 
might well have left First Nighters a little 
limp around the emotions. 

Principal characters in the three-act 
performance included delegates to the 
ULCA’s Cleveland Convention in ’46, 
members of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, and the 1,200 widows, pensioners 
and disabled pastors of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

Although the First Curtain went up 
nearly three years ago, only now has the 
production come to a climax. 


AcT ONE TOOK PLACE in Cleveland’s 
Music Hall in October 1948. In its bi- 
ennial report, the Board of Pensions and 


“ Relief told the delegates to the conven- 


tion of the situation in regard to widows, 
pastors, and other pensioners who had 
given themselves unstintingly to the work 
of the Kingdom in years past. 

The delegates understood. They voted 
an additional pension to be granted the 
1,200 pensioners, in proportion to ULCA 
income above $1,900,000. 

Act Two occurred at the close of 1948, 
when the ULCA Treasurer’s Report in- 
dicated that funds were available in suf- 
ficient quantities for the granting of a 
pension of $250 to all retired ministers 
and missionaries, $75 more to widows, 
in addition to the usual pensions of $300 
and $200 for the year. 
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It was during this Scene that the Board 
of Pensions, from its operating income 
and reserve, added funds to bring all ex- 
tra pension benefits to $300 for retired 
pastors and missionaries; $100 to all 
widows. 


Act THREE OPENED, therefore, with 
the mailing of these bonus. pension checks 
to the 401 ministers and disabled pastors, 
the nine missionaries, and almost 700 
pastors’ widows of the ULCA. 

Less than a week after the first checks 
had been mailed out, the desk of Pension 
Board Executive Secretary Thomas L. 
Cline was piled high with letters, some 
neatly typed in approved business style, 
others scrawled in pencil, not a few ob- 
viously written laboriously with pen and 
ink. 

The messages were pathetically identi- 
cal... heart-felt thanks, deep gratitude 
to the church that made the grant pos- 
sible. 

Let the pensioners speak for them- 
selves. 

“TI can’t express my thanks and appre- 
ciation on paper. I am writing to let you 
kind folks know I do thank you. May 
God bless you all who made this possible 
for all of us; for we have no other way 
to receive wages.” 

“Your most welcome check came this 
morning and I am most grateful! Al- 
though I do not have rent to pay, yet I 
find it difficult to meet all my obligations. 
I am 82 and live very simply, but this 
unexpected check will enable me to ‘eat 
a little fuller.” By that, I mean it will 
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lessen anxiety when the tax bills come in!” 

“I deeply appreciate this gift, grateful 
for all the church has done for me. I do 
face many problems for the future as to 
the rearing and educating of my two 
children, 17 and 13, so you may well re- 
alize that this unexpected gift will be put 
to good use in my family.” 

“Kindly accept my unbounded thanks 
and fullest appreciation for this bountiful 
and timely gift. It makes possible for 
many of us many a modest ‘creature com- 
fort’ and anon a bit of culture which we 
would be either constrained or forced to 
forego. It makes the sunset of life def- 
initely more golden. Please tell them (the 
church) so if you will!” 

“Many, many thanks... it came at a 
time when it was very much needed, for 
I was down pretty low in finances. It was 
like a gift of God to me in my present 
need.” 


FROM A wipow confined to her bed for 
five months, and who has since died: “I 
would like the Pension Board to know 
how much I appreciate the check for $100 
I received today . . . it has indeed been a 
help to me.” To which was penned a 
postscript by her daughter: “May I.add 
my word of thanks to Mother’s? Our ex- 
penses have been many, and this has been 
a much-appreciated gift!” 

“How much more joy these checks will 
have brought into the lives of all us bene- 
ficiaries, God only knows. I hope to pass 
some of this ‘special’ on to others in 
greater need than myself, all to the glory 
of God.” 

“Your liberal pension check . . . is very 
deeply appreciated in these days of high 
costs. No other group is so much. af- 
fected by this condition as the pension- 
ers and those with fixed incomes.” 

“., . it means a lot in securing many 
little comforts.” : 

“My writing is done with consider- 
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OLD PEOPLE HAVE PROBLEMS 
They are grateful when people remember 


able effort. I appreciate the $300 as it 
will make it possible for me to pay for 
medicines and operations. I go to the hos- 
pital regularly for minor operations.” 

“It is almost impossible for you to re- 
alize my surprise and thanksgiving when 
I received the extra pension check for 
$100. I looked at it repeatedly to con- 
vince myself that I was not making a mis- 
take. I am so grateful to the people of 
the church that they have made it possible 
for the Board to pay it.” 

“Many prayers and thanksgivings will 
rise to God for this gift, as it was directly 
from Heaven to fill larders, coal bins and 
oil tanks!” (From Dr. Milton J. Bieber, 
who died in April.) 

“Your check for $300 came on my 74th 
birthday, making it the greatest birthday 
present I have ever received, and in so 
far as I can recall, the largest I have ever 
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received in my long life. I can’t express 
in words how much I appreciate this great 
gift from the church, but from the depths 
of my heart, I thank you.” 

“Thank you. . . . May God bless the 
people of the church in their giving!” 

“The check was a birthday present. 
My wife is 80 years old. With the pen- 
sion, we can get along very well.” (86- 
year-old pastor. ) 

“We needed the extra pension very 
much in these expensive times and for 
doctors and medicines.” - 

“Thank you for the extra money that 
will help much to make life more com- 
fortable.” 

“I appreciate more than words can ex- 
press . . . it certainly comes as a relief!” 

“It is so kind of the church to remem- 
ber her aged ministers. How willingly 


they would still serve if they were able!” . 


“Now I can do many things that I had 
hoped to do!” 

“Hardly know what to say . 
fail me.” 

“Mother and I are most grateful for 
the generous gift. I could not contribute 
much to the church, not as much as I 
would like. We are both handicapped, 


. . words 


“she with old age, and I with paralysis. 


But now we can give to the church, and 
to missions, too!” 

“Tt means so much these days.” 

“I am obliged to manage carefully, liv- 
ing in a rooming-house and taking my 
meals out. But the check, a most welcome 
surprise, is such a help. Of course, back 
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of it, I can see God’s own hand!” 
“During the past three months, I had 
some very heavy obligations to meet. 
This check, $300, solves what for a time 
seemed to be a case for apprehension!” 
“Due to the increased rise in living 
expenses, this additional pension money, 
$100, is much needed and appreciated by 
me. I assure you that it will be used 
wisely and well for my need and com- ° 
fort in my 89th year.” 


DESPITE THE EVIDENCE of running- 
over cupfuls of gratitude, the church— 
collectively or individually—had no rea- 
son for being anything but humble about 
the extra pension checks distributed since 
Feb. 11. After all, the regular pensions 
to pastors and missionaries amount to 
only $25 a month; widows of ULCA pas- 
tors and missionaries receive $16.67 every 
30 days. 

No one had any doubts about how far 
$300 or $200 couldn’t stretch these days. 

All of which perhaps explained why 
the messages from eight of the pensioners 
emblazoned themselves on the minds of 
all who read them: 

Six persons receiving the extra pension 
bonuses returned portions of the money, 
expressing a desire to “share this much 
with others less fortunate than we!” 

Two disabled pastors returned their 
checks for $300 with brief messages: By 
careful budgeting, they said, they felt they 
could “get along without it. Perhaps 
others less fortunate could not.” 


Finish each day and be done with it. You have done what you could. 
Some blunders and absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them as soon 
as you can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin it weil and serenely, and 
with too high a spirit to be cumbered with your old nonsense. The 
day is all that is good and fair. It is too dear with its hopes and invita- 


tions to waste a moment on the yesterdays. 
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R. W. Emerson 
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Waiting Twenty Years for the Communion 


By HARRY J. KREIDER 


The congregation on Manhattan Island waited patiently for freedom of worship. At 


last the day came when Holy Communion was first administered—March 14, 1669 


WHEN PASTOR GUTWASSER was ar- 
rested in New Netherland (now New 
York State) and forced by the Dutch of- 
ficials to return to Holland—nearly three 
centuries ago—the Lutherans were def- 
initely crushed. They still had hopes, but 
they did not speak of them openly. 

Five years later, these hopes appeared 
to be fulfilled. An English squadron sailed 
into New York harbor. The Dutch, un- 
prepared, surrendered the colony with- 
out fighting. Among the first acts of the 
English was to grant freedom of religion 
to all. 

The Lutherans, naturally, were over- 
joyed. At last they were free to worship 
in their own way. But their trials were 
by no means at an end. To their conster- 
nation, they could find no pastor in 
Europe who was willing to come. Many 
were the excuses—the ocean trip was 
perilous, the job was tough, the pay was 
small. 


ONE YOUNG CANDIDATE kept the con- 
gregation waiting two and a half years 
before he made up his mind to turn the 
people down. By that time he had found 
a place in Holland. Another made up a 
list of questions which “troubled” him— 
whether he could make the ocean trip to 
New York “without danger,” whether he 
would get enough pay to live on, whether 
he would get the first vacant church in 


Dr. Kreider has written a history of colonial Lu- 
theranism in New York. It was published last 
week, during sessions of the Synod of New York 
when the 300th anniversary of Lutheranism on 
Manhattan Island was celebrated. 
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Holland if he should decide to leave New 
York in “two or three years.” In other 
words, he was taking no chances. 

After four years, a pastor came. He 
visited the members in New York City 
first, and two months later those in 
Albany. It was a memorable occasion on 
Sunday, Feb. 21, 1669, when the mem- 
bers in New York City gathered in one 
of their homes for a service in peace and 
quietness, conducted by a pastor of their 
own. 

The service was of the simplest order: a 
prayer, the reading of the gospel for the 
day, a hymn, the reading of one or two 
chapters from the Scriptures with brief 
comments on its use in doctrine and life,: 
another hymn, the sermon, a closing 
hymn and the benediction. : 

But of greater significance was the 
service three Sundays later, on March 14. 
On that Sunday there gathered together 
“4S persons at the Lord’s table’”—the first 
Lutheran communion service in New 
York that we know of. After organizing 
their congregation, these Lutherans had to 
wait 20 years before they might have 
their first communion service! It is amaz- 
ing that anyone at all was left of the con- 
gregation after such a long wait. 


THE PREPARATORY SERVICE was the 
same as that used in the Dutch Lutheran 
churches in Holland, called the “Order for 
the Absolution, following the Sermon of 
Repentance.” The questions asked were 
similar to those in our present-day Order 
for Public Confession, as seen from the 
following: 
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| quar mede owe Heece Jefss Chriftas zalk ayn heylig 
: a ie i 
Onze HEERE Jefus Chriftus , in de ueron 
_  gacht doc hy verraden wierd, nam hy bet kin y 
Brood, dankee ende brak't, ende gaf't zy- 7%, 
nen Jongeren, enfprak: Neemt, eet, dat ee 
is myn Lichaam, datvoorugegeven Word ; 2;,33.:5. 
_dardoer rormynder gedachtenis. 


‘Des zelven gelyken nam by ook den Kelk 
- pxhetAvondmaal, dankec, en gaf hun dies, 
en fprak < Neem en drinke alle daar ayt, 

datas myn Blocd des Nicuwen Teflaments, 
_ *tascik voor a, ende voor veele vergoren 
word , tor vergevinge der zonden s zuiks 
doet, zoo dikwils gy dien drinkt, tor my- 
ner gedacnrenis. 


Dit eyn onzes Verloflers en Zaligmatess Jef Chi 
Bi cygene wootden , die wy {ehuisig zyn te gelooves. 
Pasrom die deeze woorden van hemen gelooren > Sede 
ten tor dic H. Ayondmaal codzaligiyk bereyd hebben , 

allen met ganticher aindacht baster bercen hier toe 
~ tredencn komen. 


D3 {ia 


39 Yan's Arcadmaai 
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Voor ons in dea dos 


Pages from Service Book used in colonial New York 


First, do you acknowledge and confess 
with contrite hearts that you are poor and 
lost sinners; are you heartily Sorry for 
these your sins, and do you implore God 
to forgive you of the same? Second, do 

- you firmly believe that God, through the 
precious merits of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
forgives you all your sins? Third, do you 
intend to better your sinful life by God's 
grace, and remain steadfast in the eternal 
Word of God and our true Christian re- 
ligion until death? 


THE ORDER FOR THE Lord’s Supper 
followed. It also was the same as that 
used in the Lutheran churches in Holland. 
It opened with an exhortation along the 
lines of that in our present-day Order for 
Public Confession. 

If we were sitting among the com- 
municants, we would be exhorted “dil- 
igently and carefully to examine our- 
selves”; to remember “that the Son of 
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God himself is here among you, and 
gives you to eat and drink His true body 
and blood”; that “this Holy Sacrament 
has been instituted for the special com- 
fort of our weak and sorrowing con- 
sciences”; that we should “love one an- 
other as Christ has loved us,” and “walk 
in the footsteps of Christ our Lord.” 

This was followed by a prayer that 
God would “graciously sanctify our bodies 
and souls, that we may long for and re- 
ceive His Holy Supper in true faith and 
thankfulness.” 

The bread and wine were then conse- 
crated, using the Words of Institution as 
we do today. 


WHEN THE BREAD AND WINE were ad- 
ministered, the words used were some- 
what different from ours. Giving the 
bread, the pastor said: “Take, and eat, 
this is the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died for your sins: this strengthen 
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you to eternal life.” Giving the cup, he 
said: “Take and drink, this is the blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, shed for your 
sins: this keep you to eternal life.” 

The concluding prayer of thanksgiving 
besought the Lord Jesus Christ “to grant 
us richly Thy grace and Spirit, that we 
may never forget the same, but may al- 
ways grow and increase in faith through 


deeds of love: that with our whole life 
we may serve Thee to Thy honor and 
praise, and to the blessing of our fellow- 
men; until we are all united in eternal 
life, when we may honor and praise Thee 
face to face.” 

What heroic figures are these our Lu- 
theran brethren of three centuries ago. 
God help us to “follow in their train!” 


SWIMMING POOL STORY 


By LUTHER D. GROSSMAN 


A boy didn't know whether he wanted to stay at the Tresslertown orphanage 


until he saw the swimming pool. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER and her little son 
were ushered into our office. After intro- 
ductions were ended and they had been 
seated, the mother, with somewhat falter- 
ing words, told her story. 

It was a story similar to many we have 
heard during the past few years. A father 
who had been discharged from the army 
had failed to assume his role as husband 
and father. In this case the father did not 
return from overseas. Letters to the 
mother stated that he planned to remain 
for a time, but later would return. Sev- 
eral months passed. 

In the meantime a letter arrived, stating 
that the father planned to return. The 
date of his-arrival was given. At home, 
plans were made to have a real home- 
coming. Jimmie, the seven-year-old son, 
was all excited with the thought of seeing 
his daddy again. 

Finally, the great day arrived. Anx- 
iously mother and little son waited. The 
morning came and went, the afternoon 
hours dragged slowly by with eager eyes 
and anxious hearts waiting for the all im- 
portant moment. Evening came and 
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That helped him make up his mind 


passed on into night and no word from 
husband and father. There was no daddy 
to gather the little lad up in his arms. 


SINCE THAT DAY, months have passed. 
At times letters have been received from 
the father, implying that he will return, 
but the weeks become months and still— 
no daddy. Occasionally remittances 
reached the mother. The need for in- 
creased income soon arose. 

To help herself, she enrolled in a busi- 
ness school, at the same time making ar- 
rangements for the care of her little son. 
Soon this plan of care for her son proved 
unsatisfactory. At the suggestion of her 
pastor, she came to see us. Would it be 
possible for her to place her son under 
our care? 

While she told her story there were 
moments when it was very difficult to hold 
back the tears.. When the question re- 
garding the placing of her boy under our 
care was asked, tears flowed freely. She 
did not want to be separated from her 
boy. He embodied all of what remained 
of a home which but a few short years 
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_ SPLASH! 
Before the new pool was constructed, youngsters had fun in the creek 


before had been started in the midst of 
real joy and happiness. 

Then too, would Jimmie be happy away 
from his mother? He had heard tales of 
homes in which children had been placed 
—orphans and other children. These 
.tales, often told by older folks, gave a 
child little reason to want to become a 
member of such an institutional group of 
children. 

As we listened to the mother and noted 
the reactions of her little son, we could 
readily sense some of the thoughts that 
were surging through their minds. How 
could we help this mother and son? What 
could we do to dispel some of the rather 
_ gruesome ideas they had about children 
living in a children’s home? 


WE WERE THANKFUL that both mother 
and son had come to see us, and visit 
Tresslertown. We took them to the. build- 
ing where boys of Jimmie’s age lived. 
They were taken to the dining-room and 

told how our boys and girls sit together 
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in family. groups, with members of the 
staff taking the place of parents at the 
tables. 

The gymnasium, with its newly painted 
walls interested Jimmie, especially when 
he learned that the gymnasium-auditorium 
was not only the place for playing basket- 
ball and other games, but where ghosts 
and goblins greeted Tresslertown children 
on Halloween. Here too motion pictures, 
sent us gratis by several of the commer- 
cial motion picture distributing agencies, 
are shown each Saturday evening during 
the winter. 

Gradually we had noticed a growing 
interest on the part of Jimmie. Likewise, 
there became evident a lessening of the 
feeling of concern and fear on the part 
of the mother. However, it was not until 
Jimmie looked down over the campus 
hillside and saw the swimming pool that 
there was a real spontaneous shout of joy. 
Jimmie liked to swim! 


WITH EAGER AND anxious eyes Jimmie 
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turned to us and asked, “Can I go in the 
pool?” The walk down the hillside was 
quickly made. Only a few seconds were 
needed for Jimmie to remove his shoes 
and socks. Soon he was wading and 
splashing in the pool. 

The sun was shining brightly. Only a 
brief moment was needed for Jimmie to 
remove his blouse. Only his seersucker 
pants remained. May I get them wet, 
Mother? In reply to her reminding him 
that they will make the seat of the car 
wet, Jimmie promptly replied “I can take 
them off; I can wrap up in a blanket.” 
The mother approved, and in less time 
than it takes to tell, boy and seersucker 
pants were under water. Joy unbounded, 
midst shouts of happiness. We also noted 
a smile coming across the face of the 
mother. Jimmie was happy. 


LATER, as we talked about the pos- 
sibility of Jimmie coming to live in Tress- 
lertown, his mother turned to him and 
asked if he thought he would be happy. 
His eyes turned wistfully toward the 
swimming pool. Then, he turned his face 
and sparkling eyes up to his mother and 
said, “Yes.” 

When the idea of constructing a swim- 
ming pool on the campus of the Tressler 
Orphans’ Home was first suggested, there 
were of course those persons who ques- 
tioned the need for it. How to finance 
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such a project presented a real problem. 

Some folks thought it would be somewhat 

difficult to justify the expenditure of 

money for a swimming pool. As’ the mat- 

ter was given further study and prelim- 

inary plans formulated, there were four 

reasons why it seemed logical to construct 

a swimming pool: 

1—To provide the children of Tressler- 
town a safe and’ convenient place to | 
swim. ; 

2—The pool would also provide facilities 
for skating. 

3—-The beauty of the campus and espe- 
cially the alumni memorial park would 
be greatly enhanced. 

4—Greatly increased protection against 
fire would be provided through the 
half-million gallons of water im- 
pounded in the pool. 

The Fifth Reason— 

A boy, Jimmie—facing one of the most 
crucial tests in his little life—found in the 
pool something that helped him to face 
separation from his own home and mother 
with a feeling that in his new home he 
would find happiness. 

A mother, into whose life have come 
dark and sad moments and experiences, 
has found some bit of happiness in the 
thought that her boy, although separated 
from her, will find happiness in his sub- 
stitute home. 


Gop’s Tz 
A mother, with many obligations outside the home, returned one 
evening very tired and with a splitting headache. Her young son 
asked, “Mother, do you ever let the other women know you are tired, 


or are you only tired on our time?” 


When the mother told me this I instinctively thought of several 
friends who are bright and sparkling for guests, club obligations, but 


always dead tired on Sunday. 


How easy it is to be tired on God’s time. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Chronic borrowing 


Our nextdoor neighbors belong to our 
church. We have been good friends. But 
in the past year a situation has arisen which 
worries me and a number of other people. 
These people next door seem to have almost 
no sense of the value of money and no un- 
derstanding of ways of handling it. They 
spend money for any sort of thing when they 
have it. But naturally they soon come to a 
time—trecurring times—when they don’t have 
it. Then they go a-borrowing. In fact, 
they’ve been borrowing from almost every- 
one in sight—church members and others. 
At the same time they fail to pay important 
bills. They make bland promises to pay, but 
they seem to forget when the time rolls 
around. They now owe so many people 
varying amounts that it has become a serious 
matter. 

People in the church and on the outside 
are irritated and worried by this family’s 
tactics. But they hesitate to press for their 
money, though they complain no end among 
themselves. The situation continues to get 
worse, and it certainly will have repercus- 
sions in the congregation, for they have a 
number of people who take their part. I 
am one of the victims, but that isn’t the 
serious thing. The real danger is to the 
family themselves, to the church, and to the 
community. 


Some people close their eyes and walk 
into trouble. And it isn’t easy to help 
people who won't help themselves. It’s 
even a little hard to sympathize as one 
could in a case of dire need. Careless- 
ness and extravagance do not attract 
sympathy. 

Nevertheless, these people need help. 
I hope they'll be willing to accept it and 
give full co-operation. There seem to be 
many small creditors, some one of whom 
will have to take the first step. He may 
make the approach on the basis of the 
debt owed him and let that open the way 
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into the whole problem. He may place 
the total situation before the family—in- 
cluding the feelings of the people about 
the matter. 

The adjuster may propose to help the 
family work out a plan that will get them 
out of their trouble and start them to- ~ 
ward better things. He may set their 
monthly income beside their total in- 
debtedness and suggest that together they 
work out a budget that will take care of 
necessities and gradually repay all debts. 
Allot small monthly payments to the vari- 
ous debtors, proportional to the amounts 
involved. The father should then go to 
each creditor, tell him about the arrange- 
ment, request his agreement, and assure 
him that payments will be regular. 

The adjuster should talk over the whole 
matter of family finances with the family, 
and seek their acquiescence to his keeping 
in touch with their affairs until the obli- 
gations have been discharged. They 
should be helped to see the need of bud- 
geting expenditures, gifts, and savings. A 
copy of Harwood and Fowel’s How to 
Make Your Budget Balance will be of 
help to them; point out to them some of 
its more helpful items. 


Family fun 
What is the value of family fun? 


Fun within the family has many values, 
among which are the following. It (1) 
keeps the channels of communication 
open and prevents the rising of barriers, 
(2) qualifies all for better social relations 
outside the home, (3) fosters a sense of 
fair play, (4) provides relief from bur- 
dens, (5) develops consideration for oth- 
ers, (6) teaches each to face a little em- 
barrassment in a wholesome way, and 
(7) helps each to appreciate the indi- 
vidual traits of the rest. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters for Dr. Rudisill should be addressed 
to 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A Guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


A JUNE PICNIC 


THE FIRST THING Lois thought about 
when she opened her eyes was the 
weather, for Miss Andrews’ class was 
having a party. If it was sunny and warm 
they would go to a woodsy spot on Mr. 
McClellan’s farm. If it rained, or if it 
looked as if it might rain, they would go 
to the parish house. That would be nice, 
but a party in the woods would be nicer. 

No wonder, then, that Lois went to 
the window as soon as she hopped out of 
bed. She smiled as she looked out. It was 
a perfect day for a picnic. The sky was 
blue, the sunshine lay warmly on the 
grass and trees. Birds sang, a soft breeze 
rustled the leaves. It was not only a per- 
fect day, but a perfect June day, and 
nothing can be nicer than that. 


MOTHER HELPED Lois get the lunch 
ready as soon as breakfast was over. They 
made a tall stack of sandwiches and then 
looked around for a box in which to put 
the chocolate cake that was Lois’ part of 
the picnic dinner. 

Just then they heard the honk of an 
auto horn. Lois gathered the sandwiches, 
the box holding the cake, kissed mother 
good-bye, and ran out to the waiting car. 

Miss Andrews was driving and the car 
was packed full of girls and boys and 
boxes of lunch. They all talked at once, 
telling Lois that some of the class had 
gone ahead, informing her what some 
of the lunch boxes held, and asking her 
where she thought she could squeeze in. 


THAT EVENING, WHEN Lois told her 
family about the picnic, she could not 
decide what had been the most fun. Of 
course there had been the picnic lunch, 
with good things from each of the girls 
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and boys. There had been games in the 
pasture and a nature walk along the brook 
and through the woods. Lois had joined 
the group going up to the farmhouse for 
water to drink and Mr. McClellan had 
taken them to the barn to see a new colt. 

It had been a wonderful day. Everyone 
had worked and played together without 
any quarrelling or fussing. Everything had 
gone right. Their grace at the noon meal 
had been “Come Lord Jesus, be our 
Guest.” It was easy to feel that He would 
have been glad to be the Guest at such a 
happy party. 

Jesus enjoyed being with people who 
were having a good time. He went to 
parties, too. If you will read Luke 14: 
1-24 you will read of a party to which 
Jesus went, and some stories about parties 
that He told. 


SING A HYMN, “The light of God is 
falling,” Christian Youth Hymnal, 281. 


The light of God is falling 
Upon life’s common way; 

The Master’s voice still calling, 
“Come, walk with Me today”; 
No duty can seem lowly 

To him who lives with Thee, 
And all of life grows holy, 

O Christ of Galilee! 


PRAY TOGETHER, Dear Lord Jesus, we 
thank you that there are so many good 
times which we can enjoy. We like to 
think of the feasts to which you went, 
because we know that every part of life 
is happier if you are there. Help us to 
think of the boys and girls who do not 
have their share of good times, and show 
us how we can do something about it. 
Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


ISRAEL’S FINAL DESTINY 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 11:15-36 


THE THOUGHT OF VERSE 12 is repeated 
in altered form. As Israel’s rejection con- 
tributed to the reconciliation of the Gen- 
tile world, so Israel’s return shall bring 
unimaginable blessing. “Life from the 
dead” may point to the final day when 
death is swallowed up by life, a day that 
will come when God’s purpose of recon- 
ciliation shall have been realized in his 
chosen people. More probably we should 
take the general force of the words, with- 
out seeking a precise definition. 

Here Paul regards Israel as a unit, 
without noting the status of individuals 
and groups through the centuries that 
precede this climactic day. The custom 
described in Numbers 15:19-21, where a 
portion of dough is dedicated to God as a 
symbol of the consecration of the whole, 
proves useful to him. When God takes a 
tree to be his property, not only its root 
but every branch is “holy.” The patriarchs 
-(verse 28) consecrated the entire nation, 
for their descendants cannot but share in 
their holiness. 

As we saw in Chapter 9, this could not 
be said to any who think they can make 
lawful demands upon God, but only to 
those who really bowed humbly before 
his majesty. To them only comes this 
word of grace and encouragement. 


Now PAUL DELIBERATELY uses an un- 
natural illustration. In grafting, as he 
well knew (verse 24), a cultivated branch 
is grafted into a wild root and the fruit 
borne is always that of the branch. But, 
he says, God cut off the native branches 
of the garden olive that he might graft in 
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some wild branches. These, then, bear the 
valuable fruit of the root. 

Therefore no Gentile Christian dare 
despise the Jew. There dare be no anti- 
Semitism, such as existed widely in the ~ 
Roman Empire as in our own day, nor 
racial superiority or pride. The Gentile 
conferred no favor upon the Jew by ac- 
cepting the Gospel. He was not a bene- 
factor, but the benefited. All the Chris- 
tian Gentile could boast of was the result 
of his connection with the people he often 
despised. ° 

Some might try (verse 19) to distort 
Paul’s own argument to say: We were 
grafted in because we were better than 
these castoff Jews. Paul had condemned 
such boasting by Jewish believers (3:27). 
Now he answers ironically: Well, aren’t 
you clever? Have you forgotten that no 
human merit is involved in God’s deal- 
ings? Conceit destroys faith, and it is 
quite possible that Gentile loss of faith 
will result in their loss of God’s gifts. 
Faith and boasting do not go together. 


GoD’s. SEVERITY TOWARD Jewish un- 
belief warns of the serious consequences 
that would follow Gentile unbelief. If 
comparisons had been in order, the Jew 
might have felt greater security. He had 
reason to think he would be spared. God 
is free and unbound. His :ejection of his 
chosen people for unbelief is surest proof. 
No Gentile can, then, regard salvation as 
his property to which he has certain title. 

Should God treat strangers differently 
from his own? Grace is given to the Gen- 
tiles so long as they believe. But no 
longer. God has judged Jewish unbelief; 
no less severely will he look upon Gentile 
lack of faith. 
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This is ample protection against any 
abuse of Paul’s teaching of predestination 
(Chapter 9). No one may assume that 
it is only to Israel that God will say, “The 
Kingdom is taken from you and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof” 
(Matt. 21:43). 

When conceit is shattered, Paul may 
speak of hope. Judgment ceases when 
unbelief ceases; when faith begins, grace 
begins. The “hardening” (verses 7-10) 
is not necessarily absolute. Even here we 
dare not restrict the sovereign power of 
grace. God has both the will and the 
power to restore the rejected (verse 23). 
This decisive fact prevents despair. 


Is NOT THE CALLING of the Gentiles 
less probable than the restoration of the 
chosen people? It would be blind con- 
ceit for Gentiles to assume that their pres- 
ent privileges were either permanent or 
exclusive. 

Paul uses “mystery” for those truths 
(whether the Gospel as a whole or any 
significant aspect of it) that cannot be 
known by man by himself, but which 
have been revealed through God’s grace. 
Such a “mystery” is the restoration of 
Israel. Like much of God’s truth, it seems 
quite unlikely—auntil it happens. It is on 
this revealed will of God that Paul rests 
his hopes (verses 11, 14, 23), not upon a 
stubborn patriotism. At first only a rem- 
nant of Israel believes, but when the Gen- 
tiles shall all have come in, then “all 
Israel shall be saved” (verse 26). Both, 
of course, think of social groups, not of 
each individual within them. But surely 
“all Israel” means much more than the 
“spiritual Israel” or the “elect remnant” 
spoken of earlier. 

Use is made of Isaiah 59:20, 21 and 
27:9 to support this. The first Advent 
of the Christ will be preached—and be- 
lieved. Our increasing Lutheran concern 
for Jewish missions is certainly grounded 
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solidly upon Scripture and God’s will. 
Every Gentile believer must work for the 
conversion of God’s ancient people. 


Gop’s “COVENANT” is as the Jew shall 
see, not one of commandments to be 
obeyed, but of forgiveness to be enjoyed. 
For a time, in God’s plan, the Jew is 
treated as an enemy for the sake of the 
Gentiles, but love outlasts hate. God has 
chosen this people to be his, and it is still 
dear to him because of the patriarchs. 

The Gentiles had been unbelieving, yet 
God’s mercy was given them by means 
of Israel’s unbelief. Is it then unreason- 
able that the Jews, who are now unbeliev- 
ing, shall be given mercy through the 
Gentiles? Gentile idolatry and immorality 
as well as Jewish pride and self-will in- 
close all men in a prison from which only 
divine mercy can deliver them. Neither 
revelation nor experience justifies our 
taking Paul’s second “all” (verse 32) to 
promise the salvation of every man. Paul 
is speaking throughout this section in gen- 
eral, group terms. 


How INEVITABLE the doxology that fol- 
lows! A lesser God would be bankrupted 
by our need, but his riches, wisdom and 
knowledge are beyond limit. God’s ways 
surpass the understanding of all men, in- 
cluding his Apostle’s. 

Isaiah 40:13, a vigorous protest against 
idolatry, teaches that man cannot produce 
or apprehend God by his own powers. 
And Job 41:11 shows that God is never 
indebted to men. There is no valid claim 
against him. All his initiative in religion 
must belong to God. Here shatter all 
schemes of bargaining with God. He is 
the source, the agent and the goal of 
creation and redemption. The common 
salvation of Jew and Gentile is of God, 
through God and unto God. To him be 
glory for this wisdom and love. “Amen” 
—‘This is assuredly true.” 
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BOOKS 


Looking Out for Old People 


Older People and the Church. By Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf. Abingdon-Cokes- 


bury. 272 pages. $2.50. 


Older people: are they a problem or a power? 

“The minister can help,” says this book, and then proceeds to give him valuable re- 
source material. Clergymen are called upon to serve all age groups in executing their 
ministerial functions. We have needed a manual in order to understand older people better 
and help them know that “The gospel is for them too, and they can find life’s ultimate 


meaning in commitment to Christ—-being 
loyal to Him in life and service.” 

This book is destined to become a desk 
book for the pastor. It will become one of 
the classics in the field of ministry-to the 
aged. The authors, who were excellently 
prepared for their work, spent two years in 
research. They tested their techniques and 
findings in actual parish situations. A Lu- 
theran parish served as laboratory for the 
pastoral counseling cases and 13 Methodist 
congregations co-operated in the group-work 
experiments. ; 

Since the pastor, single-handed, cannot 
do everything that needs doing (see section 
on “Planning a schedule for pastoral care”), 
one could have appreciated a section of 
volunteer work by lay people. The church 
has a responsibility to print its knowledge 
~ and skills in the use of volunteers. 

The theological as well as sociological and 
psychological implications of our aging pop- 
ulation are soundly treated. The sections on 
“Pastoral Care of Older People,” “Group 
Work with Older People,” and “Social Re- 
sources and the Church” will require careful 
reading. FRANCIS SHEARER, 

Philadelphia Board of Social Missions 


Prayer Requires Faith 


Teach Us to Pray. By Charles Francis Whiston. 
Pilgrim Press. 243 pages. $2.50. 

It is probable that everyone who reads 
the book will feel dissatisfied with his prayers 
- because he will see what his prayers ought 
to be and do. The secret of prayer is in the 
possession of a deep faith in God. Our weak 
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prayers prove that faith is our greatest need. 
Nels Ferre, sensing this need also, says in 
the Foreword, “I have seldom been so gen- 
uinely convinced of the need of any single 
book as I am of this one.” 

The author, professor at the Divinity 
School of the Pacific (Episcopal), Berkeley, 
Calif., describes his book as “a study of dis- 
tinctively Christian praying.” The book ac- 
cordingly does not deal with the general sub- 
ject of prayer. Its contribution lies in its 
emphasis upon Christian praying and what 
constitutes such praying. 

Whiston gives the reader a spiritual inter- 
pretation of prayer. This is not a book on 
the types, methods, and problems of prayer. 
We are told that the roots of prayer are the 
facts of the Christian faith as expressed in 
the Apostles’ Creed. Christians pray in re- 
sponse to the love of God. True praying re- 
sults from an intimate and harmonious re- 
lationship with God. The question isn’t so 
much how to pray as how to believe, how to 
be one with God, and how to live daily in 
his presence. When the relationship with 
God is established, prayer is expressed in 
the forms of adoration, self-giving, interces- 
sion, and thanksgiving. 

The book does not teach us to pray in 
the sense of the mechanics of prayer. There 
is no word about the problems and construc- 
tion of prayer. But it does teach us to de- 
sire a closer walk with God, after which we 
shall pray in a Christian way. Its great les- 
son is, a man of prayer must first be a man 
of God. J. R. BROKHOFF 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Paul's Christ 


The Indwelling Christ. By George C. Pidgeon. 
Oxford University Press. 208 pages. $3. 

“In Christ,” a favorite phrase of St. Paul, 
is the theme of this series of what the author 
calls “sermons rather than close-knit studies.” 
Written with “the preacher’s practical ob- 
ject in view,” but equally helpful to laymen, 
this book offers the fruit of 50 years of the 
faith and preaching of Dr. Pidgeon, who 
served as the first moderator of the United 
Church of Canada. 

Based upon the life and writings of St. 
Paul, The Indwelling Christ presents Chris- 
tianity as a matter of practical, personal, and 
devoted commitment to the spirit of Christ. 
Rites and ceremonies, even the church itself, 
should not be made substitutes for a life 
bound up in Christ. “What we are or become 
means more to God than anything we say 
or do. No church can guarantee salvation 
to anyone who refuses to turn personally 
from sin to God and to trust God for a per- 
sonal transformation into the image of His 
Son.” 

Emphasizing the fruits of faith and the 
potentialities of the new life in Christ, Dr. 
Pidgeon deals with the grand themes of St. 
Paul’s writings—sin, the cross, love, the 
church, suffering, death, and life unending. 
There is abundant preaching and devotional 
material here. designed for the world in 
which we now live. 

This book can be helpful to all persons 
who wish to study again a doctrine of our 
church, often neglected, namely, the mystical 
union with Christ. JosEPH B. MonrR 

Fullerton, Pa. 


You Won't Read this Book 


Kaiho no Yogensha {Prophet of Emancipa- 
tion). A study of Toyohiko Kagawa in the light 
of Japanese social history. By A. C. Knudten, 
United Lutheran missionary in Japan. Keiseisha 
Publishing Company, Tokyo. 2!3 pages. 

Kaiho no Yogensha is in the Japanese lan- 
guage, and is a translation of a major por- 
tion of the dissertation submitted by Dr. 
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Knudten to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia where he was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1946. 

The translators are Murashima Kino and 
Ogawa Seito. The date of publication is 
Feb. 15, 1949. The occasion of the publica- 
tion of this work in Japanese was the cele- 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
birth of Toyohiko Kagawa. The book is 
designed to be a tribute to this well-known 
Christian leader. 

As might be expected in a doctrinal dis- 
sertation, the author has exhaustively ex- 
plored the sources, and Dr. Knudten has 
earned the reputation of being an authority 
on matters relative to Dr. Kagawa and his 
work. 

Some ideas as representative of the char- 
acter of the book: Kagawa’s life in the 
slums and his recognition of the extreme 
need of the underprivileged as well as the 
callous attitude of the authorities toward 
them led Kagawa to proclaim the “Gospel 
of Love” as the supreme need for social 
emancipation. He was penalized in 1921 for 
declaring that the worker is more important 
to society than a king. 

Though dedicated to the task of elevating 
the status of the laborers and farmers, 
Kagawa was consistently opposed to Com- 
munism and its principles. Mutual helpful- 
ness on the part of all classes represents his 
spirit, and “Love” is not only his Gospel 
but also his philosophy of life. Love of God 
manifested through Christ must be the dy- 
namic of social emancipation. The sole rea- 
son for the existence of the Christian church 
is to manifest redemptive love. Love and 
mutual helpfulness will transform the‘social 
order, and emancipate the underprivileged. 
But action is required of all on the basis of 
this spirit and principle. His concept of 
Christianity is that of a way of life rather 
than that of a system of doctrine or teaching. 

From careful reading of Kaiho no Yogen- 
sha I conclude that Dr. Knudten has written 
an enlightening dissertation of one of the 
most significant reformers and Christian 
leaders of modern Japan. 


Allentown, Pa. C. W. HEPNER 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


ADULT AND YOUTH 
HOME OF THE BRAVE (United Artists). 


During the past year or two, we have wit- 


nessed several courageous attempts by movie- 
makers to diagnose race prejudice. The best 
of such films to date were “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” and “Crossfire.” Now comes 
“Home of the Brave,” a clinical look into 
Negro-white relations. It is a powerful 
drama, brilliantly performed and having un- 
usual entertainment values entirely apart 
from its “message.” 

The story focuses on a small group of 
American soldiers on a dangerous recon- 
naissance mission in the South Pacific. A 
quartet of soldiers, one a Negro, comprise 
a tight little unit wherein all the attitudes 
toward race are represented. A Japanese 
sniper brings the situation to a climax. Dur- 
ing the action, the Negro soldier suffers 
violent shock as a result of inner conflicts 
and is taken back to the base for treatment. 
A satisfactory ending is achieved by the 
decision of the Negro and one of the white 
soldiers to become business partners in a 


_ restaurant project upon their discharge from 


service. “Home of the Brave” can be of 
help in evaluating one’s own racial attitudes 
as well as imparting a glimpse of the deep 
psychological struggle every human being 
has to face at one time or another. 

Tue GuINgEA Pic (Pilgrim Pictures, dis- 
tributed by Variety Films). A study in social 
adjustment. So splendidly done that it pro- 
vides excellent entertainment. The story is of 
a shopkeeper’s son who is sent to a socially 
exclusive English school. The school’s tradi- 
tions are scrutinized just as incisively as the 


- new boy’s attitudes and manners. There are 


rights and wrongs on both sides, and it is 
only in the matter of “give and take” from 


all parties that a happy solution will even-_ 


tuate. The exterior scenes were taken in 
Devonshire at the Sherbourne School, thus 
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lending authenticity to backgrounds and at- 
mosphere. The musical score should receive 
special praise. 

REIGN OF TERROR (Eagle-Lion). Romantic 
drama conforming in general outline to 
events in the last year of the “Terror,” from 
the condemnation of Danton to the fall of 
Robespierre, leaders in the French Revolu- 
tion. The characterizations are good, and 
the message that an awakened freedom- 
loving people will not tolerate a dictator is 
clearly given. 

ILLEGAL ENTRY (Universal-International). 
Dramatization of the work of the Immigra- 
tion officers along the Canadian and Mex- 
ican borders. This film exposes activities of 
the racketeers who organize illegal transpor- 
tation and entry, engaging in extortion and 
even murder. Courage and justice defeat 
crime. An introduction by Attorney-General 
Clark points up the lesson. 

LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING (Warner). 
The romanticized biography of Marilyn Mil- 
ler, dramatizing her career as the girl who 
sang and danced her way to fame. Some of 
the songs will have nostalgic charm for those 
who enjoyed them in earlier years. Tech- 
nicolor adds glamour to a lavish, if drawn 
out, musical. 

Buack Macic (United Artists). Based on 
Alexandre Dumas’ eccentric character Cag- 
liostro, who, after his association with Dr. 
Mesmer, developed a strange hypnotic power 
which he used for his own evil gain. The plot 
plays with history and does it well, in the 
midst of many improbabilities. Settings, cos- 
tumes and general backgrounds are as elab- 
orate as the performance is spectacular. 

SORROWFUL JONES (Paramount). In this 
new version of “Little Miss Marker,” Bob 
Hope is featured as a miserly but thriving 
“bookie” who keeps one step ahead of police 
and racketeer. General atmosphere of law- 
breaking by book-making, association with 
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racketeers, “race-fixers” and murderers. 

Homicwwe (Warner). A gripping crime 
story which unfolds without undue emphasis 
upon the details of a murder and with ac- 
cents upon the evidence leading to its solu- 
tion. Good contrast is shown between the 
moral security of the detective and the un- 
certainty of the gangsters. There is drinking, 
also some tough fighting. 

MAKE-BELIEVE BALLROOM (Columbia). 
Name bands, some popular singers and the 
records they make are strung together with 
enough of a “boy and girl” story to hold the 
lot. Musical guessing contests and promo- 
tional ideas are exploited. Fair play in com- 
petition is featured. 

Epwarp, My Son (MGM). Following 
closely the stage play from which it is de- 
rived, this vividly depicts the life of a man 
who, motivated by the desire to indulge his 
son’s every whim, succeeds only in spoiling 
him morally and socially. A thought-pro- 
voking, if most unpleasant, biography. 

THE WINDOW (RKO). The story of a boy 
who has such a vivid imagination that his 
parents do not believe him when he states 
that he has witnessed a murder until it is 
nearly too late for his safety. This keen in- 
dictment of bad housing and of the evils 
lurking among the slums must be viewed as 
a social study. Because of extreme suspense 
mounting to terror, it is only for mature 
audiences. 

INTERFERENCE (RKO). The difficulties of 
a football star with a selfish, money-hungry 
wife are told in a rough and not too satis- 
factory manner. 

THE Lapy GAmMBLES (Universal-Interna- 
tional). The downfall of an attractive young 
matron by the lure of gambling which grad- 
ually possesses her. The whole system of 
gambling combines is exposed in a frank 
and strong way. Dramatic suspense and 
consistently good acting may make this “case 
history” interesting to the socially minded 
adult audience. 

OnE WoMan’s Story (Universal-Interna- 
tional). A powerful drama of a young 
woman turning away from love to marry 
into wealth and social prestige but keeping 
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alive the old affection. The result is many 
tense scenes with an almost tragic end. But 
loyalty wins in this clash of ideals and per- 
sonalities. 

WE WERE STRANGERS (Columbia). Real- 
istic account of a plot to assassinate a corrupt 
president of Cuba by a group of revolution- 
ists. Study of futility of violent patriotism 
among peoples with no democratic heritage 
or practice. The tension and fear under 
which the people live in a tyrannic regime 
are portrayed with conviction. The fact that 
the incidents related are true in the main 
adds further impact to a significant story. 
For serious audiences only. 

THE FORBIDDEN STREET (20th Century- 
Fox). Screen version of Margery Sharp’s 
novel Britannia News, this tells of the ro- 
mantic association, voluntary and involun- 
tary, of a woman with the disreputable 
Mews. The background of English family. 
life in the Victorian period is interesting and 
the contrast of abject circumstances in a 
slum is well pointed out. 


FAMILY 

THE Lost TriBe (Columbia). A simple 
plot, with numerous interruptions provided 
by land and water beasts which Johnny 
Weismuller fights or protects single handed, 
makes up this typical Hollywood conception 
of jungle struggle. 

DEATH VALLEY GUNFIGHTER (Republic). 
A stock “western” packed with the thrills de- 
manded by a story concerning an old mine- 
owner and the villains who would rob him. 

SusANNA Pass (Republic). Roy Rogers 
and his “wonder horse” in a Trucolor west- 
ern setting follow the standard course of 
melodramatic thrills of chase, escape, swift 
rides in grandiose countryside. 

PRINCE OF THE PLAINS’ (Republic). 
Crooked money deals in a western locale 
bring an array of fast-riding ranchers to the 
scene along with Monte Hale who helps the 
cause of justice. 

AFRICA SCREAMS (United Artists). Abbott 
and Costello join a safari with such seasoned 
jungle travelers as Frank Buck and Clyde 
Beatty. The result is confusion, and the film 
provides only mildly funny slapstick. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


READ BEFORE WRITING 
Sir: 

We need a Eucharistic Prayer and the one 
proposed by the Commission on the Liturgy 
is good. The study of this subject is a de- 
tailed one and cannot be properly ap- 
proached without much reading by both 
pastors and laymen. Before further articles 
are written on this subject, the writers would 
do well to read Dr. Luther D. Reed’s book, 
The Lutheran Liturgy, chapters 11 and 19. 
For the Blessed Sacrament to have full 
meaning for our people there must be ex- 
pression in our liturgy of the elements of 
eucharistic sacrifice and memorial, a fuller 
expression than now exists. 

Saugerties, N. Y. HERBERT N. GIBNEY 


IMPROVED 
Sir: 

For years I have been using a Eucharistic 
prayer in the Communion service, based 
somewhat on the Episcopal prayer. The 
unity and wording of the prayer in the pro- 
posed new service and its integration with 
the service as a whole are better than mine. 

Pueblo, Colo. WILLIAM C. ConrabI 


» ROAD TO ROME 
SIR: 

Our Lutheran church is Roman enough 
_ without any more prayers than we have. The 
trouble is, perhaps we don’t say our prayers 
often enough. If you begin with Eucharistic 
prayers, then before you know it you'll have 
a wafer under the altar. 

Burlington, Wis. 


PEOPLE HAVE SENSE 
Sir: 

- Your efforts to instill greater democratic 
processes in the church (such as the com- 
ment on reports of meetings of the Joint 
Commission on the Liturgy) should receive 
widespread and hearty support. It is told of 
Leonardo da Vinci that he always invited 
the public into his studio that they might 
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criticize his paintings. When the public did 

not like what he did, he immediately changed 

it. He had confidence in the good sense of 

the people. FRANKLIN K. SMITH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNCOMMON SERVICE 
Sir: 

Last summer at the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary graduate school many of us talked 
about the proposed new liturgy. There were 
men of nearly all the bodies of the National 
Lutheran Council present. Some of the 
things we did not like are the things being 
mentioned in discussion appearing in THE 
LUTHERAN. “O God, Master and Lover of 
men,” sounds like Reformed theology with 
emphasis on the sovereignty of God, when 
the Eucharist is a gift of love from Christ 
who is for Lutherans primarily “Saviour.” 
Why must we be “Anglicized”? The Com- 
mon Service is in danger of becoming un- 
common. KENNETH W. WILT 

Niles, Ohio 


TIME 
Sir: 

I have been told about the objectionable 
influence of the Eastern Church in the min- 
imizing of the divinity of Christ in the revi- 
sion of the Liturgy, and also of the tragic 
mistake of invoking the Holy Spirit in the 
Holy Communion, which is strictly a com- 
munion between the believing Christian and 
his Saviour. 

There is another factor to consider. What 
will be the attitude of the laity toward a 
lengthened Communion service? 

Wilmington, N. C. J. FRANK Davis 


WANT AN ORGAN 
Si: 

Possibly you can fine space in “Letters” 
for a notice advising readers that we are a _ 
new mission contemplating a church build- 
ing in the future. We are in need of an 
organ—large or small, electronic or pipe. 
We would welcome correspondence with 
anyone concerning a second-hand organ. 

JOHN G. FRANK. 

765 Forest Street, Denver, Colo. 
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PERSONS 


Wish 

“LT wish I could turn back 
the clock just 40 years and 
begin again the experience I 
have amassed through the 
years!” 

That was the wish voiced 
by senior pastor of the 
Northwest Synod, Dr. W. F. 
Bacher, to delegates of the 
Milwaukee convention last 
month when honored for 60 
years of active service in the 
ministry. 

Graduated from _ Thiel 
College in 1886, from Phila- 
delphia Seminary in ‘89, Dr. 
Bacher was ordained at Holy 
Trinity Church, Greenville, 
Pa., the same year. For 18 
years he served as secretary 
of the Northwest Synod, 
gave a total of 26 years to 
the executive committee of 
the same synod. 

His service was not con- 
fined to the northwest. He 
helped organize the Synod of 
New York and New Eng- 
land, was its first president 
for six years. He now re- 
sides in Milwaukee, observed 
the 60th anniversary of his 
ordination on June 13. 


Dr. Corbe's Fiftieth 


Self-less servant of Christ 
were words used to describe 
the Rev. Zenan M. Corbe, 
former executive secretary 
of the Board of American 
Missions, at a service ob- 
serving the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination. 

The service was held May 
22 in St. James’ Church, 
Ozone Park, N. Y., whose 
pastor, Dr. Harry J. Kreider, 
is one of Dr. Corbe’s many 
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spiritual sons. Others taking 
part in the service included: 
Pastors Paul E. West, Gus- 
tav K. Huf and William L. 
Katz. 

Gettysburg Coliege Pres- 
ident Henry W. A. Hanson, 
long-time friend and asso- 
ciate, preached in tribute to 
the “devotion and work of 
Dr. Corbe, who has given his 
whole ministerial life to 
home missions.” 


Dr. Zenan Corbe 


In the name of hundreds 
of friends, Dr. Paul Andrew 
Kirsch presented Dr. Corbe 
with a leather-bound book 
containing an_ illuminated 
greeting signed by all pres- 
ent. 

The observance was spon- 
sored by the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of 
American Missions. 

Dr. Corbe retired as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
Board of American Missions 
of the United Lutheran 
Church on Jan. 1, 1949, after 
14 years at that post. 


Hackman fo Wagner 
Dr. George Hackman, 


pastor of St. John’s Church, 
The Bronx, N. Y., has been 
appointed associate professor 
of religion at Wagner Col- 
lege. He will assume his 
duties Sept. 1. 

For the past two years Dr. 
Hackman has been a lec- 


turer in religious studies at - 


Wagner while serving St. 
John’s congregation. Before 
coming to The Bronx in 
1942, he was pastor of First 
Church, Southington, Conn., 
from 1928-1940. At present 
he is vice president of the 
New York Conference. 

Completing most of his 
undergraduate studies in 
Basel, Switzerland, Dr. 
Hackman was graduated 
from Philadelphia Seminary. 
He received the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Yale 
University, where he was 
subsequently appointed re- 
search fellow in the depart- 
ment of Oriental Studies. 

While there he helped in 
the deciphering of ancient 
Babylonian and Sumerian 
inscriptions, and other ar- 
chaeological researches deal- 
ing with the history and lan- 
guage of ancient Bible lands. 
He has published a volume 
in the Yale Babylonian Study 
Series entitled “Temple Re- 
cords of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur.” Another volume of 
archaic Akkadian and Su- 
merian inscriptions is now 
being published by the Yale 
University Press. He has also 
written commentaries on 
Daniel and Zachariah, pub- 
lished in the Old Testament 
Commentary by the Muhlen- 
berg Press. 
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McGrory Appointment 
Martin A. McGrory, 


prominent layman in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and past pres- 
ident of the ULCA Brother- 
hood, has been appointed 
‘assistant ‘superintendent for 
the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm at Blue Plains in the 
nation’s capital. 

For over 15 years, Mr. 
McGrory has been iden- 
: tified with welfare work in 
he the district, on a voluntary 
basis. He is former treas- 
urer of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Washing- 
i ton for 10 years, and a for- 
hy mer executive director of the 
society. 

, A member of the Church 


of the Atonement, he is cur- 
rently serving on the Mary- 
land Synod home mission 
board. } 

He served in both world 
wars as a marine, has been 
engaged in the oil business. 


A Lutheran June 


Sunday morning radio lis- 
teners to WCAM, Camden, 
“N. J., in the month of June 
| are hearing a United Lu- 
theran, Pastor Martin R. 
| Lehfeldt, of Trinity Church, 

% on the “Protestant Hour.” 
* Pastor Lehfeldt, who is 
vice. president of the Coun- 
) cil of Churches of Greater 
-. Camden as well as second in 
command of the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association, used 
the four hours to reach the 
sick and shut-ins of the 28 
Lutheran congregations in 

| the area. 

| The Protestant Hour is 
| ' sponsored year-round by the 


Association. 
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Camden County Ministerial. 


Briefly Speaking 


Two pastors of the Northwest Synod are com- 
bining business with pleasure! Stewardship Secre- 
_tary Paul Graf, recently appointed regional CHEY 
director, and Salem English (Minneapolis) Pastor 
Paul Luther Wetzler are currently on a three-week 
tour "'from pastor to pastor'’ promoting CHEY in- 
terest. In-between calls, they're catching up on 
their trout fishing. 


When United States Senate Chaplain Frederick 
Brown Harris looked at a recent Congressional Record, 
he was astounded to see his annual salary for the post 
printed as $3,750,000. Before Government Printing 
Office proofreaders could remove the erroneous triple- 
digits, Capitol Hill wags figured that “bureaucratic 
billionitis” had finally invaded the high office of Sen- 
ate Chaplain. Harris will continue to get $3,750. 


Julius F. Seebach, Jr., son of "The Lutheran" 
staff writer, is making radio history at WOR, Mutual 
Broadcasting System's key outlet in New York City. 
Figuring that television is not going to permit stand- 
ing microphones and miles of electric cord to dis- 
tract the viewers, he's begun renovating studios 
with "hanging’ or suspended mikes, out of sight of 
television cameras, not out of pick-up distance of 
tired vocal cords. Thus far, he has offered no sub- 
stitute for a Sinatra leaning post, so-called because 
the famed vocalist clung to the mike through each 
solo. 


The academic procession for the Carthage College 
baccalaureate service June 5 was delayed 15 minutes. 
Reason: Two seniors—Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Oestreich—were frantically searching for someone to 
sit with their 10-month-old Larry, Jr. Unfortunately, 
the search had to be made quietly; any one of the 
college’s 40 faculty members, sweltering in their cap 
and gown, would gladly have sat with the youngster, 
and paid for the privilege! 


Television audiences who have watched Movie 
Actor Charles Laughton read passages from the 
Bible before video cameras have been loud in their 
praise. Laughton has no doubts as to the reason 
for the success of Bible reading on TV. His com- 
ment: ''It's a pretty powerful script." 
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CAMPUS 
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Wittenberg Grants Eight Degrees 


Eight honorary degrees were awarded at Wittenberg Col- 


lege’s 


104th Commencement exercises conducted on the 
Springfield, O., campus June 6. 


Two of the degrees were “surprises” to Recipients Dr. 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, retiring president, and Dr. Otto K. 
Jensen, chairman of the board of directors. 


All but one of the recip- 
ients of degrees were grad- 
uates of Wittenberg: the 
other is father of a faculty 
member. 

The Doctor of Divinity 
degree was awarded to Prof. 
Otto W. Heick, of Waterloo 
College and Seminary; the 
Rev. Cyrus M. Wallick, pas- 
tor of Our Saviour Church, 
Dayton; and the Rev. Henry 
O. Yoder, student pastor of 
the Luther Foundation at 
the University of Michigan. 

The degree of Doctor of 
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Laws was awarded to Dr. 
Wallace Murray, former am- 
bassador to Iran, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and to Prof. Paul 
M. Glasoe, of the chemistry 
department of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

Stanley Hanley, Detroit 
layman who pioneered in 
perfecting unique controls 
for automatic power equip- 
ment, was granted the degree 
of Doctor of Science. 

Dr. Tulloss, who retired 
after 29 years of service as 


president of the institution, 
was awarded the Doctor of 
Humane Letters degree, 
while Board Chairman Jen- 
sen received an unexpected 
Doctor of Laws. 


Wetzler Heads LSF 
The Rev. Paul Luther 
Wetzler, pastor of Salem 


English Church, Minne- 
apolis, was again elected 
president of the Twin City 
Lutheran Student Founda- 
tion at its annual meeting 
May 23. 

The Foundation aims to 
minister to 6,000 Lutheran 
students at the U of M and 
2,000 Lutheran students at 
other institutions in the Twin 
Cities—the largest group of 
Lutheran students in the 
world. The Foundation 
hopes to raise $50,000 in 
1950 to wipe out the in- 
debtedness on the house at 
1813 University Ave., S.E., 
and care for a budget of 
$27,500. 

Other officers elected were 
the Rev. James Claypool of 
Grace Church, Minneapolis 
(Aug.), vice president; the 
Rev. A. G. Lewis of St. An- 
thony Church (ELC), sec- 
retary; and Richard Lund- 
quist, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the U of M, treasurer. 


Wagner Recognized 

The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board has an- 
nounced that Wagner Col- 
lege has been admitted to 
membership. This board 
prepares the tests used by 
colleges and universities in 
48 states and 20 countries to 
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determine the ability of stu- 
dents applying for admission. 
Only 79 American colleges 
and universities hold this 
distinction. 

Wagner College has been 
using the tests in some in- 
stances, but membership on 
the board means that the 
college will have representa- 
tion in the preparation and 
administration of the exam- 
inations. It is still another 
recognition of the scholastic 
standing of Wagner, which 
is already accredited by the 
Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

This new membership will 
not change the admission 
policy of the college. Wag- 
ner will use the examinations 
only in part as a basis for 
entrance into college. Per- 
sonality, high school records. 
recommendations from high 
school teachers and similar 
factors will continue to play 
a part. 


More GI Graduates 
The 47 World War II vet- 


erans who graduated from 
Carthage College June 6, 
represented twice as many 
veterans as were graduated 
in 1948, when only 20 vet- 
erans were in the class. 

The 47 will put a dint in 
the 240 veterans enrolled in 
Carthage. There were 109 
seniors in the 1949 graduat- 
ing class. 

Thirteen of the veterans 
were married, lived with 
their families in Collegeville 
apartments. 

Two came from countries 
outside the Continental 
United States. Bill Shima- 
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buku, who served in the 
United States army during 
World War II, was from the 
Hawaiian Islands. Santiago 
Cruz, also an army veteran, 
hailed from Bayamon, 
Puerto Rico. 


Roanoke Gives Degrees 
Four honorary degrees 


were conferred by Roanoke 
College during Commence- 
ment exercises early this 
month. 

The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was awarded to 
President-elect John H. Fray, 
of Marion College, and the 
Rev. Francis Trimmer, pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dwight E. McQuilkin, 
veteran superintendent of 
schools of Roanoke (Va.) 
city, was given the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 
Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on the president of 
Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Wa., Dr. 
Walter S. Newman. 

The baccalaureate sermon 
was delivered to the 92 sen- 
iors by Dr. Paul Scherer, 
professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary, New 
York. City. 

The commencement ad- 
dress was presented by Dr. 
Charles J. Smith, who re- 
tires as Roanoke president 
this year after 29 years of 
service to the Salem (Va.) 
institution. 


Kraushaar Honored 
The 20th anniversary of 


Dr. William F. Kraushaar as 
president of Texas Lutheran 
College in Seguin, Tex., was 
observed last month with a 
banquet attended by faculty, 


board of regents, representa- 
tives of the student body and 
alumni association and mem- 
bers of the guest's family. 
Participating in the pro- 
gram were: Dean A. C. 
Streng, Dr. E. J. Braulick, 
C. H. Donegan, Harvey 
Wuest, Pastors W. A. Flach- 
meier, C. N. Roth, August 
Saegert, and Marvin Huth, 
student body president. 


Mother-of-the-Year 

At traditional May Day 
exercises on the Gettysburg 
College campus last month, 
high. interest was evidenced 
in May Queen, court at- 
tendants and dances. 

Enthusiasm and applause 
were just as high, however, 
when the name of the 1949 
Mother-of-the-Year was an- 
nounced and Mrs. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, wife of Get- 
tysburg’s president, presented 
an orchid corsage to Mrs. 
Lewis C. Manges, of Harris- 
burg. 

Mrs. Manges was no new- 
comer to Gettysburg. <A 
mother of several Gettysburg 
graduates, she is the wife of 
the pastor of Memorial 
Church, Harrisburg, long 
active in college activities. 


Hartwick Salary Hike 

A general faculty salary 
increase, totaling $12,000, 
has been approved by the 
board of trustees of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
This is the fourth increase 
for faculty members in four 
years and is a result of plans 
approved at the January 
meeting of the board. 

There are approximately 
40 on the faculty. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


In order to secure from the 
grass roots of the church what 
is needed in the whole field of 
audio-visual aids, the Parish 
and Church School Board en- 
tertained men and women from 
all over the ULCA at a confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. Leaders 
included Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
secretary, and the 
Rev. G. B. Ammon, visual aids 
director (right, middle row) 


executive 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
Leadership School at Centre College 


AN ENLARGED PROGRAM and better phy- 
sical facilities have been promised for the 
fourth annual leadership school next month. 
The campus of Centre College in Danville 
will be the scene, the dates, July 3-9. Leaders 
predict an outstanding training period. 

Nine courses are designed to reach every 
age in the parish. Out-of-synod teachers in- 
clude Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, Parish School 
Board: Sister Evelyn Houlroyd, Philadelphia; 
and Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg 
Seminary. Officers of the school are Pastors 
Edwin Detmer, Lexington; John Keister, 
Nashville; Charles Strubel, Louisville; and 
Mr. Charles Lamar, Louisville. 

“Education, Recreation. Inspiration and 
Congregation” are goals of the school, which 
usually attract about 130 students. 

LUTHER LEAGUERS, led by synodical Pres- 
ident Nancy Cauble Petry, converge on Cal- 
vary Church, Louisville, June 29 for a three- 
dy emphasis on “With Hearts and Hands 
and Voices.” Model devotions and the show- 
ing of Answer for Anne, powerful Lutheran 
resettlement film, will be features. 

WITTENBERG GUILD WOMEN, led by.’ its 
Louisville Chapter, were prominent in the 
program of the ninth annual convention of 
the Guild on the Springfield, O., campus 
June 15-16. In charge of the motif for the 
annual banquet were Louisville members led 
by their president, Mrs. A. S. Nicholson. 
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Speakers included Mrs. Lawrence Speckman 
and Mrs. Elijah Sulzer, both from the Ken- 
tucky metropolis. 

MOUNTAIN MISSIONS were graphically pre- 
sented to synodical missionary women -in 
three one-day meetings of the Southern, Cen- 
tral and Northern districts last month by 
Missionary Pastor A. Kenneth Hewitt from 
Konnarock, Va. Mrs. Ernest Ignatz, syn- 
odical missionary president, accompanied 
Pastor Hewitt through the three meetings at 
Nashville, Tenn., Louisville and Hebron, Ky. 
Special features were life membership show- 
ers and the celebration of the 60th anniver- 
sary of Thankoffering. Other speakers in- 
cluded the promotion secretary, Mrs. James 
B. Johnson of Nashville, and thankoffering 
secretary, Mrs. Robert Jandt, Louisville. 


Lay attendance at synod and conference is 
being stressed strongly by President Arthur 
Huffman. At synod in April President Huff- 
man had recommended "That we strive for a 
100 per cent attendance of lay delegates at 
both synod and conference.'’ Commenting 
editorially in the May "Chronicle’’ Dr. Huff- 
man admonishes, ''The work of the Lord cer- 
tainly is important enough for some layman 

' from each congregation to consider his posi- 
tion as a leader in the program of God's king- 
dom sufficiently urgent to present himself 
for the entire sessions of official gatherings." 
CHAPLAIN AND Mrs. F. O. TaaFEL, Nichols 

Veterans Hospital, Louisville, marked their 
25th anniversary in the ministry and mar- 
riage May 8... . Pastor JOHN H. Evans, 
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formerly assistant at First Church, Spring- 
field, O., was installed at Christ Church, 
Jeffersontown, Ky., May 22, by President 
Huffman and Pastor Emmett Schmidt, Beth- 
any Church, Louisville. 

TuirD CuHuRCH, Louisville, celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of its children’s church. 

Dr. |. W. Gernert, pastor of First Church, 

Nashville, and Tennessee representative of 

the National Lutheran Council Resettlement 

Program, has filed 97 assurances for ‘Delayed 

Pilgrims” in his territory. This ranks Ten- 

nessee at or near the top in proportionate 

New Neighbor Operation. 

Pastor LorIN SPENNY, former synod pres- 
ident and for more than a dozen years pastor 
at Zion Church, Covington, Ky., goes to 
Lewisburg, Ohio, in July. 

Miss ANNA Bauer, from Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, member of Fenner Memorial, Louis- 
ville, and a sophomore in high school, is in 
demand on school and church platforms as a 
speaker on her war experiences. 

Miss IELENE UFKES, missionary to China, 
was feature speaker for a Northen Ken- 
tucky Luther League rally May 1. : 

WHEN THE NORTHERN KENTUCKY chapter 
of the Wittenberg Guild met at Hebron 
Church recently Dr. J. E. Stomberger was 
speaker. ROGER G. IMHOFF 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fullerton Church Burns Mortgage 


ALLENTOWN—The last of a $15,000 mort- 
gage first incurred in 1929 was burned by 


members of St. John’s Church, Fullerton, | 
recently. Pastor Joseph Mohr set fire to the 
note as Daniel Thomas, oldest trustee of the 


‘ congregation, held the urn to catch the ashes. 


Between 1929 and 1940, the debt was re- 
duced to almost half of the original mort- 
gage. Since then the remainder of the debt 
plus renovations and a new organ have been 
paid for. In all, $22,000 has been contrib- 
uted by the membership for debt-reduction - 
and improvements. 

A new $9,000 pipe organ was dedicated 
recently at St. John’s Church, Slatington, by 
Ministerium President Emil E. Fischer, as- 
sisted by Pastor Earl R. Kriedler. Others par- 
ticipating were Allentown Conference Pres- 
ident Walter L. William, Organist Thelma 
Roberts and Guest Organist George Y. 
Snyder. 

Tue REV. JOHN R. TAYLor, assistant pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Allentown, has ac- 
cepted a call to St. John’s Church, Merrick, 
Long Island, began his work there May 1. 

THE REV. CHARLES K. KERSCHMER, of the 
Ascension-Redeemer parish of the Lancaster 
conference, has resigned to accept a call to ~ 
St. Mark’s Church, Bethlehem. He has been 
installed by Ministerium President Fischer. 

THE REV. J. ALLEN SNYDER, of the Forks- 
Arndt parish, resigned May | to accept a call 
to Grace Church, Monongahela. 

OVER 250 LUTHER LEAGUERS attended the 
conference convention held in St.-Stephen’s 
Church, Allentown, recently, heard Pastor 
William Ward, of the Muhlenberg faculty, 
speak. 

EDWARD G. SCHMICKEL, II 


These 71 adults were received 
into Redeemer Church, At- 
lanta, Ga., by Pastor John R. 
Brokhoff' on Palm Sunday. Let- 
ters of transfer accounted for 
56; renewal of faith, 4; con- 
firmation, 6; adult baptism, 5. 
Each new family receives a sub- 
scription to "The Lutheran” 


June 22, 1949 


Conference Stresses Social Missions 


ALTOONA—Social Missions was the dom- 
inant theme at the third annual convention 
of the Northeast district of the Allegheny 
Conference held in St. Paul's Church, Al- 
toona, May 3. Guest speaker was the Rev. 
Francis A. Shearer, secretary for Inner Mis- 
sions of the ULCA Board of Social Missions. 


Officers elected for one year are: Pres- 
ident, the 
ident, the Rev. Paul O. Hamsher; secretary, 
the Rev. John S. Hoenstine; treasurer, C. A. 


Shaw. 


Rey. John L. Barnes; vice pres- 


A preview of the synodical agenda led to 
a discussion of the proposed Director of 
Synodical Christian Education, Director of 
Synodical Social Missions and a full-time 
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synodical treasurer. The three proposals 
were presented by the Rev. L. J. Karschner, 
the Rey. F. B. Myers and the Rev. Ralph W. 
Lind, respectively. 

“OVER THE Top” is the assurance of Wil- 
liam H. Haller, general chairman of the 
fund-raising campaign for the Allegheny 
Lutheran Home to be built in Hollidaysburg. 
The first four counties to conduct the cam- 
paign had a goal set for $225,000 and have 
reported, as of June 1, receipt of $231,000 
in cash and pledges. 

“With reports of these four counties still 
incomplete, and with two counties remaining 
to close the drive,” declared Mr. Haller, 
“there is no doubt in my mind that we will 
surpass our goal of $310,000.” 

Camp Sequanorta, the leadership training 
camp at Jennerstown, will conduct a Men’s 
Retreat, June 24-26, with outstanding ULCA 
leaders as guest speakers. A similar retreat 
for women of the conference is planned for 
the latter part of August. Director George 
I. Melhorn reports that according to regis- 
trations received to date the camp will be 
filled to capacity for all camping periods. 


A Lutheran Softball League has been or- 
ganized for the Altoona area with a schedule 

of two games a week, beginning May 17. 

Seven churches co-operating are: First, Beth- 

any, Fourth, Temple and Trinity, Altoona, and 

Salem and Grace, Bellwood. The Altoona 

YMCA assisted in arranging the schedule. 

FourtH CHuRCH, Altoona, has instituted 
a weekly “Hobby Night” for the children 
and young people of the community. During 
the first semester, April 18 to June 13, there 
was an enrollment of 168 with a staff of 30 
instructors. 

The program for “Hobby Night,” from 
6:30 to 8:30 Pp. M. each Monday, begins 
with a half hour of singing and an illustrated 
talk, and closes with a moving picture of a 
religious or educational nature. One hour 
is spent in learning hobbies, nine of which 
were offered, including embroidery, crochet- 
ing, plaster of paris painting, seashell craft, 
art work, airplane modeling, woodwork, ce- 
ramics, and photography. 

THE LutTHer LeaGcue of First Church, 
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Philipsburg, has conducted a membership 
drive which raised their number from eight 
to an average of 28. Each new member re- 
ceived a felt emblem bearing the Luther 
League standard. 

THE Rev. RosBert L. LANG, JR., was in- 
stalled as pastor of Trinity Church, AIl- 
toona, on April 24. Officiating was his 
father, the Rev. Robert L. Lang, superin- 
tendent of the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged, Washington, D. C. ... Mr. TABor 
CuHuRCH, Garrett pastoral charge, received a 
pulpit robe for Pastor Glen B. Keidel from 
the Men’s Class, and choir caps for the choir. 

. Pastor JOHN L. Barnes of St. Paul’s 
Church, Altoona, has announced a summer 
schedule of two morning services. at 8:30 
and 10:45 o'clock. . . . AT A CONGREGATIONAL 
dinner sponsored by the Luther League of 
Bethany Church, Altoona, guest speaker was 
A. K. Rowswell, announcer for the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates’ baseball games. 

PAUL O. HAMSHER 


Simonton Renamed York District Head 


York—Dr. Chester S. Simonton, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, York, was re-elected pres- 
ident of the York district of the West Penn- 
sylvania Conference at the recent annual 
meeting. Other officers re-elected include: 


. Vice president, Mervin E. Smith; secretary. 


Henry Springer; and treasurer, William A. 
Scholl. 
At the annual meeting of the Adams dis- 
Gettysburg 
elected the Rey. Kenneth D. James president. 

Other officers include: Vice President Sam- 

uel Clarke, Secretary Robert C. Schiedel, 

and Treasurer Frank Daugherty. 

MEMBERS of Church Helpers of Grace 
Church, Red Lion, celebrated their 49th an- 
niversary with Charter Member Sara Keeny 
present. 

THe Rev. ELwoop MORELAND was in- 
stalled pastor of the Shrewsbury-Loganville 
parish by Dr. Gerald E. Neely on June 12. 

THE WEEKEND RETREAT at Camp Nawakwa 
was well attended June 10-12. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. J. Harold Mumper, Pastors Willis 
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trict in recently, delegates 


June 22, 


Ford and John D. Foerster, and Chaplain 
Marshall E. Brenneman. 

May Ratty Day speaker at Christ Church, 
York, was Dr. Oscar W. Carlson. 

THE Rev. Vicror CARLSON, formerly of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, assumed the assistant 
pastorate of St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, 
June 1. 

CHIMES AND TOWER carillons were ded- 
icated in memory of Mrs. P. F. Snell by 
members of Messiah Church, York, April 30. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA women contri- 
buted $5,000 to the 60th anniversary Thank- 
offering. This amount was given by 12,000 
women over a three-year period. 

PAUL LEV! FOULK 
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OCCASIONS 


First Spadeful of Paxtang (Pa.) Soil 


Communion of Saints 

Members of St. 
Church, 
last month had opportunity 
to understand more fully the 


Paul’s 


Brunner, Ontario, 


meaning of the phrase “com- 
munion of saints” when they 
played host to a group of 
over 50 DPs whose native 
land was Estonia. 

Highlight of the day was 
a Communion service in the 
Estonian with the 
hosts going to the table with 
their guests, yet understand- 
ing few words spoken by 
Pastor Karl Raudsepp and 
Pastor Paul W. H. Eydt. 

Even the service itself was 
found to be strangely sim- 
ilar. One group sang the 
hymns in English, the others 
in Estonian. 

The Estonians did their 
best in broken English to 
tell their hosts what the serv- 
ice meant to them; in turn, 
the members of St. Paul’s 
felt that, at last, they could 
better understand how dis- 
pleced persons must feel 
when trying to worship in a 
strange language. 
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tongue 


Many of the newcomers 
to Canada were professional 
The con- 
particular 


men and women. 
that 
morning included a banker, 


gregation 


a lawyer, a soloist who has 
sung in opera companies in 
Europe, and a former city 
councilman. 

which ap- 
peared to prove to the guests 
the honest fellowship of their 
hosts was that “here was a 
congregation doing some- 
thing for which it could not 
hope to benefit in the way 
of increased membership.” 


One factor 


Double Spadeful 


Recently, two ground- 
breaking ceremonies were 
conducted simultaneously in 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) area 
when members of the 
Church of the Good Shep- 
herd in suburban Paxtang 
watched Pastor Charles 
Frazier (see cut above) turn 
the first soil for their new 
church. 

Across the Susquehanna 
River from Paxtang, in 
Camp Hill's Highland Park, 
members of Grace Church 
spent the same moments ob- 
serving their Pastor Arthur 
Neal and Council Vice Pres- 
ident George Olewine (see 
symbolize the 
start of construction on their 


cut below) 


new building. 

Good Shepherd was or- 
ganized two years ago and 
will have a $50,000 building 
seating over 170 persons 
when the work is completed 
sometime early next year. 
Assisting Pastor Frazier were 
Pastors George Harkins, 
Elmer Leas, Viggo Swenson. 


Camp Hill (Pa.) Groundbreaking 
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Exactly one year after Organ- 
ization Sunday, members of 
Bethlehem United Church, in 
Little Village, North Kansas 
City, Mo., broke ground for 
the first unit, a future chil- 
dren's chapel, of their new 
church plant. Pastor E. J. 
Hirsch turns the first spadeful 
as members watch 


The has 


congregation 
grown from 124 charter 
members to a communing 
membership of 202. 

Grace Church also plans 


a $50,000 structure. The 
congregation now numbers 
162 communicant members. 


Coatesville Building: 

Members of Trinity 

Church, Coatesville, Pa., 
broke ground last month for 
a $52,000 addition, half the 
cost of which has already 
been subscribed by the con- 
gregation over a period of 
two years. 

The structure will meas- 
-ure 52 x 85 feet, will be built 
on the lot adjoining the pres- 

ent church, will contain nine 
rooms. Feature will be a 


Youth Center and a large 
stage with disappearing floor- 
eudiehts: 
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First soil was spaded for 
the new addition by Clayton 
Bard, only surviving mem- 
ber of the first confirmation 
class (1891), the year the 
church was erected. Pastor 
Herbert D. Cressman con- 
ducted the service at the 
groundbreaking. 


Four Score Years 
To celebrate their 80th an- 


niversary as a congregation, 
members of St. Luke’s 
Church, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., heard Dr. E.- A. Tap- 
pert. 

At a reception in the par- 
ish house, participants were: 
the Rev. Edward Stauder- 
mann, pastor emeritus of St. 
Paul’s Church, Mount Ver- 
non, the first (and only 
older) United Lutheran con- 
gregation established in 
Westchester County; and 


Acting Mayor Charles H. 
Noxon, Jr., of New Rochelle. 


Sheboygan Project 
Daily Vacation Bible 


School students and teachers 
at First United Church, 
Sheboygan, Wis., decided to 
make a collective gift to Lu- 
theran World Action. 

Each day was a_ special 
day so far as offering was 
concerned. First, notions, 
then soap, on through sugar, 
underwear, shoes, flour, 
clothing, rice, fats and then 
general items. As the gifts 
were brought in, they were 
placed inside the chancel 
rail. At the close of the 
school, the pile was higher 
than the railing itself. 

Forty-three boxes were 
filled, totaling over 1,000 
pounds. They were shipped 
to Easton warehouses. 
Money in the offerings was 
used to pay freight charges. 

In addition, 15 other 
boxes, weighing 332 pounds, 
were packed, sent to Vienna 
to a Lutheran pastor and his 
congregation. 

Posing for the photog- 
rapher (see left) are mem- 
bers of the school along with 
some of the Lutheran World 
Action gifts given during the 
two-week school. 
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TEXAS 
Synod Brotherhood Mission-Minded 


A MISSION-MINDED Texas Brotherhood has 
decided not only to talk missions, but start 
something! 

In addition to money already contributed, 
the delegates to the 20th annual Brotherhood 
convention voted to place over $560 in the 
group’s treasury into the Texas Synod Mis- 


When in New York City 
visit 


GRACE and ST. PAUL’S 
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Walter E. Bock, Pastor 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 
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The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Missionary returning to foreign field after 
completion of furlough desires at least two 
large and strong trunks for overseas travel. 
Will pay a reasonable price for trunks in 
good condition. Answer, The LUTHERAN, 
Box CB6, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED: Organist and Choir Director, 
full-time or part-time position. Give train- 
ing and experience in first letter. First 
Lutheran Church, Reverend Carl H. Sand- 
gren, 464 Maria Avenue, St. Paul 6, Min- 
nesota. 
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sion Loan Fund recently established at 
synod sessions in May. 

Further, the delegates decided that any 
balance above $50 at the end of this year, 
would be channeled into the same fund. At 
least one Special Brotherhood Sunday of- 
fering will be received in all organizations 
of men in the synod. 

Herman H. Ochs, former president of the 
ALC Brotherhood and leader in Lutheran 
and business circles in San Antonio, spoke 
to the 150 banqueters at the annual conven- 
tion dinner on “My Father’s Business,” con- 
vention theme. 

Dr. Lewis P. Speaker brought greetings 
and a description of the synodical convention. 

Dr. William F. Kraushaar, president of 
Texas Lutheran College, ALC, spoke of the 
co-operative plans of higher education be- 
tween his school and the Texas Synod. 

Pastor Claus Liske, a youth worker from 
Germany, sent by the U.S. government to 
study the church youth movements and mak- 
ing a tour of Texas schools, spoke on con- 
ditions in Germany. He said, “Food in Ger- 
many is very expensive; luxury items are 
plentiful, but the necessities of life are not; 
a large percentage of the nine million fug- 
itives from the Eastern sections of Europe 
live on public welfare, receiving 24 marks 
($8) a month; there are at present 30,000 
doctors in Germany and there will be twice 
this number in two years.” 

A new Brotherhood to join the state or- 
ganization was that of United Dr. Martin 
Luther Church, Shiner. 

The statistical report of synod reveals that 
the average congregation of the Texas Synod 
has 300.5 baptized members, 219.96 con- 
firmed members, and 169 communicants. 
Nine congregations of synod come in the 
baptismal category, 10 above 220 confirmed 
and nine reached the average of com- 
municants. 


Six LEADERSHIP and _ teacher training 
schools were conducted by PCSB Secretary 
William S. Avery in Dallas, Swiss Alp, 
Yoakum, Houston, Goliad and San An- 
tonio respectively, from May 1-20. The 
school at Goliad, which was reported to be 
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the largest, counted about 61 students, of — 


which 25 applied for course cards. ‘Fhe 
Goliad school represented nine congrega- 
tions. “The best service the Parish and 
Church School Board has given us,” re- 
marked some pastors. 

PHILADELPHIA CHURCH, Swiss Alp, re- 
cently installed a pipe organ for which the 
congregation had been praying for a num- 
ber of years. Since Philadelphia is off the 
paved highway and inaccessible during rainy 
weather, a great advance was recently made 
by the laymen in providing an all-weather 
roadway to the church. Improvements to 
the parsonage and church buildings have 
been completed recently. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Black Jack, is renovat- 
ing the church building and will announce 
a rededication soon. 

LAVERNE GAUBATZ of Goliad was chosen 
Texas winner of the Intermediate Essay con- 
test. She will present her essay by niemory 
at the coming Luther League convention, 
July 9, 10 at Camp Capers, Waring, Texas, 
and also at the national convention in 
Roanoke, Va. The title: “Following Jesus 
Christ, My Dearest Friend. Laverne is a 
member of St. John’s Church, Goliad. 

—JAMES F. VORKOPER 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
St. Croix Pastor Heads Conference 


FREDERIKSTED, ST. Crorx—The Rev. Leo 
La Fontaine, pastor of Christiansted Church, 
St. Croix, was elected president of the Vir- 
gin Islands Lutheran Missionary Conference 
at the annual meeting in old Frederik 
Church, St. Thomas, last month. 

Delegates to the fifth annual sessions 
heard Pastor Jens Larsen, conference pres- 
ident, and Pastor Elmer Oleson, visiting mis- 
sionary from Puerto Rico, speak at the open- 
ning sessions. 


Leaders stressed “it’s high time we begin 


to evangelize among the Spanish-speaking 
people of St. Croix.” Proof that this was 
conviction lay in announcement that pre- 
liminary work among Puerto Ricans in St. 
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Croix was scheduled to begin this month. 


Antonio Contreras, senior at Northwestern 
Seminary, Minneapolis, will canvass the island 
this summer in an effort to determine the 
necessity of having a full-time Spanish- 
speaking pastor located in St. Croix in the 


near future. 


Miss Lorraine Wiggan, newest missionary 
in Puerto Rico, and a musician in her own 
right, served as conference organist. 

During the meeting, Salt of the Earth was 
shown during Stewardship Emphasis Night. 
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tember Ist. Address The Lutheran 

Box CB6 
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Virgin Islands laymen are showing an in- 
creased awareness of the sense of steward- 
ship and evangelism, evidenced in a stirring 
talk by Darnley Petersen, of the Frederiksted 
congregation that same evening. 

The conference, only five years old, has 
shown remarkable progress in its first half 
decade. During the first year of its ex- 
istence its five churches contributed $480 to 


! 


benevolences. In 1948, benevolence receipts 


were nearly $1,700! 


ei STHIDED GLASS 
B.F. BIEHL 


ov? REPAIRS REBUILDING 
261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON. NJ 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


i & 4 POCONO PINES, PA. 

ass Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 

fey hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 
Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 


Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 


Bus ore Excellent R.R. Service. 
$38 to Lag N. tafans seig 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 
1274) LO 51550. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E°*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 18,N. Y. 
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Delegates were encouraged, too, to hear 
that in spite of the fact that scores of Lu- 
therans from the islands are emigrating to 
the States, benevolence offerings are still on 
a sharp increase. Too, the communicant 
membership rolls are increasing! 

Conference officials hope that at the 1950 
meeting, two outstanding ULCA leaders will 
be present to conduct an evangelism-stew- 
ardship institute in St. Croix. Such might 
prove a landmark in the stewardship record 
of the Virgin Island churches. 

MERLE G. FRANKE, 


ULC CALENDAR 


JUNE 

23-26. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, N. S. 

24-28. Icelandic Synod. Ardal Church, Arborg, 
Manitoba. 

28-30. WMS Convention. Wartburg Synod. St. 
John's Church, West Allis, Wis. 

27- |. Institute on World Order. Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

JULY 

12-14. Mississippi Synod. St. John's Church, 
Louisville, Miss. f 

12-14. Women's Missionary Society, Mississippi 
Synod. St. John's Church, Louisville, 
Miss. ; 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


TEXAS SYNOD 

PERRY, GEORGE E. From St. Andrew's Church, 
Weesatche, Tex. To Malone, Tex. (ALC) 

YVORKOPER, JAMES F. From St. Matthew's 
Church, Kenedy, Tex. To St. Andrew's Church, 
Weesatche, Tex. 

WAGNER, FRANK R, From St. John's Church, 
Phillips, Wis. To Ander-Kilgore-Schroeder 
Parish, Tex. Rt. B, Goliad, Tex. 


MISSIONARIES IN TRANSIT 
Arrivals 
Rev. and Mrs. Ronald Homrighausen arrived in 


May from Liberia 
Miss Ethel Emerick by sea via Europe arriving in 
mid-June from Liberia 


The Lutheran 


Miss Clara Leaman by sea in June from India 

Miss Mabel Meyer by sea in June from India 

Mrs. Miriam Miller arriving in June by sea or 
air from Liberia 

Dr. and Mrs. Earl Reber by air arrived June 5 
from Liberia 

Departures 

The Rev. Thomas Stelling by sea from New 
Orleans May 24 to Liberia 

The Rev. and Mrs. Wesley Sadler by sea from 
New York late June to Liberia 

The Rev. and Mrs. Martin Ruccius by sea from 
New York late June to Liberia 

The Rev. and Mrs. Gordon Lindemann by sea 
from New York late July to Liberia 


The Rev. and Mrs. Howard Alsdorf by sea to 
_ Japan from New York July 30 

The Rev. and Mrs. P. David by sea from New 
York July II to India 

The Rey. and Mrs. Walter Weind by sea from 
New York to Liberia late July 

Dr. and Mrs. Losell Yund by sea from New York 
to Liberia late July 

Miss Helen Lawson by sea from New York to 
Liberia in June 

The Rev. and Mrs. Paul Lewis by sea from New 
York to Liberia in June or July 


Miss Theodora Neudoerffer by sea via Europe 
to India July 22 


for a closer walk with Gon 


DAILY DEVOTIONAL READINGS 


Abundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones, 
Daily guidance into Christian matur- 
ity. PocKET Size, 384 Paces. $1.25 
Making a Go of Life, by Roy L. 
Smith. How every person can realize 
his God-given possibilities of greatness. 
PockEkT S1Zk, 352 PAGES. $1.25 
Meditations for Women, Jean Beaven 
Abernethy, ed. Written by women for 
women—s piritual refreshment for 
every day. PockeT Sizx, 384 Paces. $1.25 
Meditations for Men, by Daniel Rus- 
sel. Virile daily messages of sturdy 
faith, Pocxer Sizr. 384 Pacers. $1.25 
Remember Now .. . , by Walter D. 
Cavert. Devotions keyed to youth’s 
needs afid aspirations. PockET Size, 
224 PAGES. $1.25 
The Way, by E. Stanley Jones. Step- 
by-step guidance to victorious Christian 
living. Pockrr Si1zE, 384 PAGEs. $1.25 


at your bookstore . . 


OTHER BOOKS OF INSPIRATION AND 
DEVOTION 


Altars Under the Sky, by Dorothy 
Wells Pease. The beauty and inspira- 
tion of God’s world forms the theme of 
this series of devotional readings. $1.25 
The Evening Altar, by Carl W. Petty. 
Sixteen meditations |! of beauty and 
quiet thoughtfulness. $1.50 
More Hilltop Verses and Prayers, by 
Ralph S. and Robert E. Cushman. 
Poems of meditations and devotion, 
arranged with scripture passages and 
original prayers. $1 
Father, We Thank Thee, by William 
A. Clough. 200 graces and 100 prayers, 
planned for family devotions. $1.25 


SELECTED POETRY 
Prayer Poems, compiled by O. V. and 
Helen Armstrong. 238 choice poems 
which are prayers and 64 poems about 
prayer. $1.75 


-ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


° . . e . . 


THERE IS INFORMATION On pages 16-18 
of this week’s LUTHERAN about how much 
people give for the work of the church. 
The average for confirmed members of 
United Lutheran congregations was $29 
apiece last year. There are about 500,000 
families on membership rolls. These fam- 
ilies averaged a little over $80 each in 
their church offerings. 

I'm strictly an amateur in dealing with 
statistics. But these figures interest me, 
and seem to me- worth thinking about. 
Family income in the United States and 
Canada probably averaged about $3,000 
last year. Average income of workers in 
the manufacturing industries in the U.S. 
was $2,860. About one family out of 
three has two or more paid workers. 
Average income of each member of farm 
families in the U.S. in 1948 is estimated 
at $716. 

It seems that the average family in our 
church gives the church about 27 cents 
out of every $10 bill it gets. Out of $1.5 
billion eammed by ULC people, the church 
got about $40 million. 


BUT THERE IS REALLY no such thing as 
an “average” family. We differ radically, 
one from another, in the amounts we 
give. I have some interesting figures from 
Dr. John Schmidt of First Church, 
Toledo, for 1948. His congregation has 
a fine record for generous giving. Mem- 
bers of that congregation ranged from 0 
to $555 in their contributions last year. 
A hundred people gave from 0 to $1. 
An additional 283 people gave from $1 to 
$29. There were 182 giving from $30 to 
$100, and 20 over $100. 

It is usually true in our churches that a 
third of the people give two-thirds of the 
offerings. They give 66 cents of every 
$10 they get, while two-thirds of our peo- 
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ple give 16 cents. These are merely my 
amateur estimates. I wish we had accur- 
ate information. 

We church people don’t differ in the 
amounts we give to the church merely 
according to differences in our income 
and necessary expenses. We differ (1) 
according to our love for our Lord and 
his work, and (2) according to our habits. 

If we are not enthusiastic in our Chris- 
tian faith, our pocketbooks aren't likely 
to open up very often or very much. We 
are stunted plants in God’s flower garden. 

But there are others who are sincerely 
grateful for the church, who receive peace 
and joy from the services, but who haven't 
waked up to the fact that they ought to 
give as well as receive. 

When such people get a clear impres- 
sion of the great work their money does 
when they give it to the Lord, they become 
more generous. They find out that dol- 
lars for the Lord’s work are absorbed 
quickly into the spiritual blood stream 
of humanity. 


WHEN WE PRAY... “Thy kingdom 
come on earth .. .” we might do a rough 
calculation of how much it may cost. 
Money alone won't go off to Japan to win 
Christian disciples, but if a missionary 
doesn’t have money in his pocket when 
he starts for Japan he can’t build churches 
there or help support the local Christian 
pastors. 

If two-thirds of our families, who now 
average 25 cents a week in their total 
giving to the church, weresto double their 
offering, we could send out dozens of 
new missionaries next year, build scores of 
new churches in America, make a big 
break-through for the Christian gospel in 
a world that needs it. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


EVERY DAYS 
THESE § FEATURES 


CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Religious news, gathered through many reliable 
sources is reported and analyzed by the staff of The 
LUTHERAN. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Julius F. Seebach comments on world news of 
interest to Christians. 


WASHINGTON 


Highlights of the nation’s capital are reported by 
E Oscar F. Blackwelder and Robert E. Van Deusen, outstanding 
Washington clergymen. 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Catherine Herzel, a popular religious writer, outlines 
weekly devotions and meditations. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


The greatest Book of all becomes even more fasci- 
nating through the interpretation and explanation of Dr. John 
Schmidt, an eminent Lutheran theologian. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


: Activities of ULC churches throughout the United 
{ States and Canada are covered by LUTHERAN correspond- 
ents. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff stirs the minds of Lutherans 
through his stimulating weekly editorial concerning anything 
and everything from today’s religion to today’s economics. 


EVERY SEVEN DAYS 


— The LUTHERAN — 


A college education and Christianity are undivided at 
Midland College. As expressed by Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, 
president of the college, "At Midland students do not 
receive a secular education with religion thrown in for 
good measure. Our students receive Christian education— 
education shot through with the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


63rd Year of Christian Service 
Begins September 6, 1949 


MIDLAND COLLEGE FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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